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RG SINGER 


HERE IS NO LIMIT to the | 
touring possibilities of a well- 
made, powerful motor car. An 
endless vista of beautiful country 
opens up before its owner that can 



































not be reached by other means with- 
: ; > 
out subjecting one’s self to many : 
; : \ 
discomforts. Much of this country 
7 e -_ . an 
is inaccessible to little cars. | f 
S 
There is No Better-Made, Reliable Car en 
than the 1911 Palmer-Singer. Each car is . 
amply powered. Each model is enlarged and 
: : sc. 
refined beyond previous models, all of which 
won signal favor among experienced motor- sh 
ists who know relative motor car values. 
We Offer Four 1911 Touring Car Types, P 
ranging from $2,500 to $4,200 and from 30 T 
to 60 horsepower, four and _ six-cylinder 
models, with the widest range of body 
styles and equipment to be desired. It: 
ENTHUSIASTIC OWNERS attest the + 
° . . ° SC 
satisfactory service which Palmer-Singer cars \ 
i 
have rendered to them. Moreover, each car 7 
is sold with an unequivocal one year’s guar- th 
antee. Our 1911 book completely describes ol 
them. Write to Dept. C for it. a 
PALMER & SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. lu 
1620 Broadway, New York 1318 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. of 
Factory: Long Island City Western Distributors: E. M. Fowler & Co., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Southern Distributors: Apperson-Lee Motor Co., Lynchburg, Va. Boston: F. H. Dike, 49 Fairfield Street 
Philadelphia: 
Palmer & Singer Distributing Co. 
YOSEMITE FALLS 336 N. Broad Street 
FROM PHOTO See x fll 1h AS San Francisco: 
COPYRIGHTED BY PILLSBURY PICTURE CO, ar Be . ~ 4, . Wagener Motor Car Co. 
‘ - , 533 Van Ness Ave. 
Palmer-Singer cars are made of the best ma 
terial that can be bought. ‘The factory was 
recently moved to New York (the home office) 
to insure closest attention to every detail of 
manufacture—that the workmanship might be 81 
scrutinized by the most interested eyes. In 
design the cars embody more acknowledged su 
perior features than are found in any other car. a 
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YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY 





Every man, woman 
and child should 
shampoo often 
enough to maintain 
a clean, healthy 
scalp. The ideal 


shampooing agentis 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


Its systematic use 
not only insures 
scalp cleanliness, 
but produces a 
healthful activity of 
the tissues that is 
of vital importance 
in maintaining the 
lustre and growth 


of the hair. 


Our booklets on 
“Dandruff” and 
“How to Care for 
the Hair and 
Scalp” mailed free 
upon request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88 
81 Fulton Street 





New York 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT. 
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‘Always found in 
good company” 


“The Hosiery of a 
Gentleman” 






Socks de Luxe 





LIGHT, SILKY, 
A BRILLIANT 
LISLE sock, pos- 
sessing FINISH, COR- 
RECT SHAPE and 
FASTNESS OF COLOR, 


meeting every demand of 











the well-dressed man. 
Price, 35 cents per pair, 
or three pairs for $1.00 in 


attractive boxes. Trans- 


portation charges prepaid 
to any part of the U. S. 
Made in sizes from 9 to 
11'% inclusive, in a wide 
variety of colors, as follows: 


Style TIO—Black 
T20—Cardinal 
T21—Burgundy 

“ T30—Tan 

“ T40-—Tuscan Gold 
T50—Hunter Green 
T60—Navy Blue 
T61—Marine Blue 
T62—Cadet Blue 
T70—Royal Purple 
T71—Heliotrope 
T72— Gun Metal Gray 


Your Haberdasher Should 
Supply You 


A DRESSY SOCK 
COOL FOR SUMMER 
WEAR 














. 


Send to-day for free Illustrated 








SHAW STOCKING CO. 
39 Smith Street 


LOWELI MASS, | 
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iss selection of the list. 


Business Sense in Space- 
. Buying 


As the average magazine is sold to-day 
—75% of its edition through the news 
stands—it is, of course, impossible to es- 
tablish any accurate and final basis on all 
mediums. 


But by the expenditure of a reasonable 
amount of money in providing the neces- 
sary systems, every periodical could sup- 
ply the following information—and would 
have to do so if advertisers applied the 
same simple business rules to space-buy- 
ing that they apply to goods-buying: 


1. Are the circulation books audited by 
public accountants, and can the audit be 








ee seen? (The commercial evidence of de- 
of livery.) 





2. What is the actual net paid? (Not 


my 
ae the “edition order.’ ) 


3. What percentage is in the form of 
2)) subscriptions? (That advertising does 
i the most good which reaches the most 
people over and over again. This is 
cumulative eff ect.) 





4. What is the distribution by states, 
classes of cities and towns, ete.? (Should 
parallel trade.) 





se ; The 
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< Make the Publication Show Cause 


No part of an advertising campaign is more vital than the 
To eliminate waste—to reach the greatest 
possible number of the kind of homes desired, for each hundred 
dollars expended—is the foremost business consideration. 


5. How are the subscribers divided, as 
to the number in each business or pro- 
fession? (Shows purchasing power and 
class. ) 





6. Is the circulation increasing—and is 
the increase steady or in spurts produced 
by heavy advertising? (The true index 


of public appreciation.) 


A Circulation Guarantee 


Should Mean Something 


7. Do the publishers guarantee the cir- 
culation on which the rate is based? 
(You are entitled to know that the 
amount you pay for is delivered.) 


8. Will this guarantee be backed with 
a cash refund in case of shortage? (Sim- 


ply fair business honesty.) 


CouuieEr’s is voluntarily answering all 





these questions to-day, with evidence that 





would be accepted by the Supreme Court. 








Its books and methods are open to ad- 





vertisers and agents, who are courteouslv 


shown the perfected system whereby over 
_—cmcmomenener meme one nee - 





90% of its 550,000 yearly subscribers are 





tabulated by occupations. 





Collier’s 


National 


Weekly 
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$1.50 daily 


Hotel | 
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450 rooms 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


TheCLENDENING !28¥.103S1, 4. Select Homie Economical 


Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$1.50 daily aud up. WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


**12 stories of solid comfort.’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up, 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel A eer eg Reaan te 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request, 








Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER'S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 





OUND Cook’s 39th Annual 
AR Series of Tours de 
Luxe. Small pri- 

THE vate parties. Best 


arrangements. Send 
WORLD for Program C. 
British East Africa and Uganda Tour, Nov. 1 
Fall Tour to the Orient, Egypt and Holy Land, Nov. 26 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK 


gb am" WITH CLARK stair 
Nov. 19, Eastward, including Java, $2,400 
Oct. 25 and Nov. 8. Westward, $2,200 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., NEW YORK 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1911 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 
1911 Models . . $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1909 & 1910 Models 
\ all of best makes $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, 
mn good as mew ....... oO 

Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent de- 
IMM posit, pay the freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
* PRE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, !amps, 
sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy till 
you get our catalogs and offer. Write gow. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. B-54, CHICAGO 


in Years for Live AGENTS 












Is our guaranteed hosiery. A fast seller and good 
repeater. Youdon’t have to argue because every 
pair is guaranteed to last four months without 
holes. Worn goods replaced free. J. R. Valentine 
sold 600 pairs in 50 hours. A High School boy sold 36 


boxes in 2 days. You can do as well or better. No 
experience needed. We teach you everything. 
Here’s your chance—don’t lose it—write to-day 


for terms of Free Outfit. 
THE THOMAS MFG. COMPANY 
1929 Wayne St. Dayton, Ohio 





CLASS PINS 


and BADGES for COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
SOCIETY or LODGE 
Either style with’any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel, Sterling 
Silver, 25c each, $2.50 doz.; Silver Plated, 
10¢e each, $1.00 doz. Send for free Catalog. 
Special designs also made for any School or Society, at 
attractive prices, Send idea for estimate. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 476, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS wx; 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at ¥ to 44 Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with igs 
ilege of examimation. Write for catalog “M.” 
Typewriter Emporiam, 92-94 Lake St., Chiengo 


205,340.00 $ 





















MADE BY MY CLIENTS 

You Should Have My Free Book 
PATENT telling HOW OTHERS will do 
the same IN THE FUTURE. 
“WHAT and HOW to INVENT” book free! 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D.C. 








PATENTS BOUGHT 


Many deals closed by our clients—one recently for 


$680.000.00—our proof of Patents that PROTECT. 
Send 8c postage for our 3 books for Inventors. 


R.S. & A.B. Lacey, Diy. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869, 


| P ATENTS “Rtvursep, 








Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VICTOR J. BVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 








P A T E N T Send sketch or model 


Becks Ad r4 ; | FREE SEARCH. 

. ee vice, Searc nes, an 

we List of Inventions Wanted F R E E 
atson E. Coleman, /’atent Lawyer, Washington, D. C, 





Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 


Gold and Silver Presentation Medals 


Send for my free ill ‘ ata 
7 43 istrated 1910 catalog 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 30 West Street, Boston 


IN ANSWeRING 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, September 10, 1910 



































@. Next week’s issue, in addition to the usual list of contents, 
will contain these features of exceptional interest: 


A Nation’s Pot of Gold 
By FREDERICK H. CHASE 
The first of the three instalments of 


Irene of Trebizond, 


A modern story of the Byzantine Empire 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
Illustrated in color by André’ Castaigne 


And a double-page drawing in four colors 
By EDWARD PENFIELD 


entitled 
The Crossing 











Alaskans and the Octopus 





q@ Alaska is a land of inestimable wealth, at present lying almost 
fallow. It can not be developed until railroads are pushed through; 
but if these roads are built by private capital— the Guggenheims and 
Morgan — they will refuse to haul the products of the smaller operator. 
This plan has been worked in Pennsylvania. The only way in which 
the Alaska citizen can be given a fair chance at his own resources would 
be for the Government to subsidize —or, better, build — railroads by 
which his products may be carried to the sea. 


@. “Why,” asks Mr. Chase, in ‘‘A Nation’s Pot of Gold,” ‘* does Con- 
gress continue to refuse financial aid to Alaskan companies who are 
trying to build railroads, or bette: yet, appropriate funds for Govern- 
ment railroads? ... To resident Alaskans it has for years seemed 
a game of ‘freeze-out,’ with the Big Interests holding the best 
hand in the shape of a plastic or quiescent Congress, and Simon 
Guggenheim of the Smelter Trust holding down a seat in the United 
States Senate.” 


@. Mr. Chase also describes the copper situation and the need for smelters 
— smelters independent of the Guggenheims; and he outlines the process 
by which innumerable coal claims were filed by dummy locators — the 
validation of which claims brought on the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. 


@. The deprecatory tone with which Jacob H. Schiff and his associates 
discuss Alaska is only part of a campaign to lull the public mind as to 
its value. ‘It is astonishing that this great mine of wealth, bought for 
a song from Russia for the use of the entire people of the United 
States, and which constitutes a reserve storehouse more potent than 
the store of grain wisely conserved by Joseph to guard against the 
seven lean Egyptian years, is almost an unknown quantity to the 
average citizen, who is with every other citizen an equal stockholder 
in this vast property. The people who own this pot of gold at the 
end of the American rainbow do not realize what is about to be taken 
away from them without remuneration.”’ 





A Byzantine Romance 





q@. Love and adventure, with all the swing of a Zenda tale, in the 
atmosphere of the Orient — where beauty and bravery, deceit and villainy 
meet and play their part—make up Justus Miles Forman’s story, 
‘Irene of Trebizond.’? It is a reminiscence, told by the Grand 
Domestikos of Trebizond —-an Englishman named Sampson, whose an- 
cestors centuries before had been banished from the Empire, but whose 
family had since the Crimean War returned to Trebizond. His nephew, 
David Sampson, a captain of the Scholarioi, loved Irene the Georgian, 
a woman who maintained a private salon in which men of prominence 
met to exchange their views and plans. 


@. “She was as beautiful as the daylight — shall I leave it there ? — 
beautiful as night in summer when there are odors of flowers abroad in 
the gloom —and stars and a velvet sky. She was as beautiful as 
men’s dreams.’’ 


q@ In the first of the three instalments, which appears next week, 
young David Sampson, weary of the intrigue and the bloody pall which 
hangs above the country, tries to persuade Irene to fly with him from 
Trebizond. Meanwhile the Emperor of the Romans looks upon her: it 
was in a public place where Basil rode, and *‘ two lines of people, packed 
ten or twenty deep, bent their bodies in reverence; . . . but there was 
one who did not bend the head —a woman very tall and straight and 
young, who stood upright . . . and looked upon the Autocrat of the 
East with level, fearless eyes.” 
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The end of the daily grind. 
No further advanced. 
Nothing ahead. 









Get Out of 
the Rut 


This means YOU. If your job holds 
out no hope for advancement; if the 
close of each day sees you no nearer 
success than you were in the morning, 
or the day before, or the year before— 


GET OUT OF THE RUT. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools have a way by which you can 
get out—a way that exactly fits your 
case, no matter who, what, or where 
you are—a way by which you can 
qualify in your spare time for a good 
position at your chosen line of work. 
If you can read and write, the way is 
open, 

The attached coupon will bring you 
full information and advice, without 
obligating you to spend a penny. 
Mark it now. 285 I. C. S. students’ 
salaries VOLUNTARILY reported 
raised in June. 3882 raised last year. 
There's a way for you. Find out 
what it is by marking and mailing the 
coupon now. ata 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ' 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position, trade or profession before 
which | have marked X. 





Bookkeeper Electric Wireman 
Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Advertising Man Electrical Engineer 
Show Card Writing Mechanical Draftsman 
Window Trimming Mechan. Engineer 


Commercial Ilustrating Telephone Expert 
Industrial Designing Stationary Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman J Textile Manufacturing 
Building Contractor Civil Engineer 
Architect Spanish Concrete Construction 
Chemist \, P Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Languages—-~ German Mine Foreman 
Banking Italian Mine Superintendent 
Civil Service Automobile Running 














Name 





Street and No. 














SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


Educate Your 
Child 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


Established 1897 











A unique system by means of which children from six to 
twelve years of age, inaccessible to good schools and too 
young for boarding school, may be educated entirely at 
home by parents, teachers or governesses according to the 
best modern methods and under the guidance and super- 
vision of a school with a national reputation for training 
young children. For catalogue and sample lessons,address, 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 5 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 





Iwillsend as long as they last my 25c Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly de- 
velop, beautify, and gain great strength in shoui- 
ders, arms, and hands without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
21 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42nd St., New York 


MOUNT BIRDS ‘earn 


the great 
art of Taxidermy. Wecan teach you by mail to 
mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. Tuition 
low, success guaranteed. Write today for 
Free Book on Taxidermy and our magazine. 
Both free. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF 
TAXIDERMY, 4026 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 


FAST TYPEWRITING 


Correspondence Course in Expert Typewriting. 

















Gainv speed and accuracy. Spare time study. No 
interference with regular work. Brings speed and 
salary of the expert. Tulloss writers are fastest 
and best paid. 172-page descriptive book, free 


Fulloss School, 2248 College Hill, Springfield, 0. 





EACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman’ 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on a 








ecard if you enclose stamn. Write today Address 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The cowgirls and cowboys in the parade at 
Cheyenne, reviewed by Colonel Roosevelt 


Collier’s 



























































Riding a bucking buffalo — one rider was thrown over the fence 

















Two of the Indians who took part in the celebration 











































The cavalcade galloping past the grand stand 


rYNHE annual wild-west celebration at 
| Cheyenne, Wyoming, on August 27, 
centered this year about Colonel Roosevelt, 
Ten thousand people assembled in Fron- 
tier Park to see the events and listen to the 
address of their distinguished visitor and 
former neighbor. The program included 
cowboy and cowgirl races, bronco bust- 
ing contests, calf-branding, fancy roping, 
and buffalo riding contests. Frank Mc- 
Murray won the prize for bronco busting 
by adhering to the back of Oh Hell. The 
Indians and their squaws also took part 
in the races. Captain Hardy, the world’s 
crack marksman, among other feats, while 
lying on his back smashed five glass balls 
at ashot. In Colonel Roosevelt’s address, 
he described the West as an example of 
those American qualities which the nation 
must possess in order to come into its own. 
“The West,” he said, “stands for growth, 
progress. So must the whole American 
people stand. A great democracy must be 
progressive or it will cease to be either 
great or democratic. No nation, no state, 
no party, can stand still. It must either 
go backward or forward, and it becomes 
useless if it goes backward. Therefore I 
greet you men of the West, and I stand 
for progress, as all men must who are p-o- 
gressive.’”’ He paid an eloquent tribute to 
Frederic Remington, and expressed the 
wish that the men of the frontier which 
Remington portrayed will join together in 
the erection of a statue in his honor. 
Colonel Roosevelt has agreed to act as 
custodian of the fund for the statue, which 
as planned, will be raised in Washington 











Buffalo Vernon, an Oklahoma cowboy, throwing a steer 


The Frontier Welcomes Colonel Roosevelt 
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The National Weekly 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


Robert J. Collier, 416-430 


NEW YORK 


Endorsement 

MONG THE WORLD’S JOKES not the least grotesque is the 
turgid vehemence with which politicians ‘‘ point with pride”’ 
to the achievements of their factions. Does anybody mark 
them? Just now we face a question of endorsement which 
strangely does have meaning. Jf THEODORE ROOSEVELT goes to Sara- 
toga in September, he may well be placed in a position where it will be 
necessary to vote for or against a lurid tribute to the Administration. 
Such a vote by him, in the spot-light, and in the conditions, can not be 
numbered among those acts which, although possibly causing the angels 
pain, have no bearing on the lives of men. 
will be seriously marked and weighed. His will be a profoundly diffi- 
eult position. To refuse the artificial bouquet will look ungracious; to 
grant it will be ridiculous and false. Mr. ROOSEVELT’S opinions can 
not differ altogether from those which are practically unanimous among 
the men who have worked, under his leadership, toward lessening the 
illegitimate powers of gold. He must know, as they know, that, what- 
ever motions may be gone through on the eve of an election, the Presi- 
dent has used his office toward the undoing of Senators like La Fou- 
LETTE, CUMMINS, DOLLIVER, and BEVERIDGE, and similar men in the 
House—the men who forced meaning into the Wickersham railway bill, 
and gave to the President the only legislation that can make pretense to 
value; that the President endeavored to bunco the country on the 
Aldrich tariff bill; that the most far-reaching of ROOSEVELT?’S policies, 
conservation, has, amid fair words and suppressed documents, been 
treated by the President, not in the spirit of PrncHoT and GARFIELD, 
but following the conceptions of BALLINGER and GUGGENHEIM; that 
WICKERSHAM’S sympathies, whether it be in conservation, in Friar lands, 
or in the Boston and Maine merger, are the sympathies not of ROose- 
VELT but of Crassus, and of the friends and followers of CRassus; that 
the peanut politics of Knox, following the triumphs of ROOSEVELT him- 
self and of Root, have been the amazement of the world; that Hrrcu- 
cock has extended the spoils system into regions hitherto exempt from 
its polluting touch; that the disgrace of asking Oregon to lie was fol- 
lowed by the disgrace of offering to honor FULTON; that KERENS is in 
Austria; that Senator CRANE is gathering up the reins of power. We 
may hope; we may hope again, and still hope; but to ‘* point with pride ”’ 
would be too much. The President not only accepted the Roosevelt 
policies; he had special and admirable policies of his own. He was to 
work toward the simplification of judicial procedure, a mighty work, 
and, if it is ever done, noble in its ministering to a cruel need. Has he 
taken a single step? He seemed fully to understand the saving of 
human power that lay in the unification of control over disease, but 
made no headway toward a National Board of Health Sorry for him, 
yes; willing to help, if permitted, in all good works, undoubtedly; but 
convinced, and willing to endorse, that, frankly, we do not see how 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT can be. 


His endorsement, if given, 


An Angry Tiger 

\ HEN TAMMANY put Gaynor into the Mayor's chair, it was 

/ merely endeavoring to avoid disaster, but at the same time it 
had a lingering hope that GayNor might be managed. Thus far he has 
proved to be so entirely his own master that Tammany has procured 
most of its exercise by shedding tears of rage and grief. It is barely 
possible that the Tammany politicians will look with some favor on the 
movement to get GAYNOR out of the way by running him for Governor. 
Tammany would then not only be free of his troublesome presence in 
the Mayor’s chair, but in the Governorship election it would have a fine 
opportunity to stab him in the back. The question, however, is prob- 
ably academic, as GAYNOR is hardly the man likely to alter the inten 
tion which he announced, of serving out his present term and doing 
the work imposed upon him. 


An American Citizen 

y MOK HAS BEEN WRITTEN, which is a real book, and tells the 
F | story of a victorious life. ‘‘ The Life of William Henry Baldwin.’’ 
told by Joun GRAHAM Brooks, shows that a business man to-day may 
avoid the evils of property and so use his position as to confer only 
benefits upon society. It shows that a railroad president may be most 
wutely sensitive to public right, most open-minded, most progressive 
It is a very excellent book to read. 

1 Sept. 10 


West Thirteenth Street 


September 10, 1910 


An Expert View 
YHARED BY MANY professionals is the opinion of HuGH JENNINGS, 
Ss expressed in the September ‘‘ Metropolitan Magazine ’’: ‘* When he 
secures a little more experience I here predict that JOHNSON will go down 
in history as the greatest pitcher baseball has produced.’ <A large 
order, that, but there are plenty of experts who share this keen enthusi- 
asm for the Idaho youth. The pitchers who have made the greatest 
names, such as MATHEWSON and BROWN in the present, or RADBOURNE 
and CLARKSON in the past, have usually been members of strong teams, 
often of pennant winners. JOHNSON belongs to one of the weakest nines 
in the country, and, of course, this makes it more difficult for him to be 
appreciated by the public. There are few people in Washington during 
the baseball months, and, as JENNINGS says, you can not have good 

baseball without enthusiastic public interest. 


Kling 

WY ‘hes SPECULATING about Korea, South America, Senator 

NELSON, and other significant topics, forget not JOHNNY KLING. 
He, the greatest catcher of his day, went back to Chicago, after his row 
and his year away, with the understanding, so it was announced, that 
he need stay but a single season. If he leaves, it will seriously disturb 
the balance of power. Chicago won with him three years running, lost 
while he was away, and looks like a winner now that he is back. ARCHER 
has become a first-class catcher, and Chicago would not miss KLING 
so much as other nines would benefit by him. If he should happen to 
land, let us say, in New York, the so-called Giants would have a strong 
prospect of winning the championship. It is not merely that Kine 
plays so well himself. He gets the best out of the pitchers, and he puts 
vitality, speed, and system into the whole infield. New York is now, in 
the main, a collection of gifted but bone-headed individuals. If they 
could think as well as they can bat, field, and pitch, they would be a 
powerful crew. KLING, introducing great catching and the best of 
brains. would make baseball a different game at the Polo Grounds. 


Ordinary Sense 

V ARIOUS TOWNS ABROAD use intelligent foresight and control 

about their own development. Our system is to allow individuals 
to buy up land in a growing city for speculative purposes, these in- 
dividuals often having the unfair advantage of knowing where the 
town is going to foster development by laying roads or other promoters 
of growth. When a town takes this matter into its own hands it does 
much more than save money for the taxpayers. It decides what kind 
of a town it is going to be, and it provides for light, air, and trees. 
The time is passing when any intelligent contro! of public property for 
the public benefit can be condemned with some such meaningless word 
as ‘‘ socialistie,’? and no term ending in ‘‘ist’’ or ‘‘ism’’ decides any- 
thing. Our city governments have been unenterprising, and usually 
little short of idiotic. They have made the majority a prey for the keen 
acquisitive minority. They have given away what they ought to have 
retained. They have avoided the things they ought to have done. 
Some day, when it is much more difficult, we shall look upon our cities 
as effective units, resting under the obligation of doing the best they 
can for the happiness and welfare of all the citizens. 


Democrats 

“PET IT DIE!” said Bos INGERSOLL, referring thus discourteously 

l° to the party whose ill-chosen emblem is that patient, laborious, 
philosophic beast who in reality is more intelligent than his aristocratic 
cousin who runs away with all the gaudy names, such as steed, courser, 
noble animal, and the like. The Donkey is sure-footed also, which 
surely the present Democratic Party can hardly even assert itself to be 
Will it die? If so, there would be two rationally divided parties in an 
instant Marse HENRY thinks one more 
disaster in a Presidential race will put the party out of business. Mean 
while, it is considering the suitability of FiTzGeRALD for Governor of 


progressive and conservative. 


Massachusetts. and that at a moment when light on that gentleman’s 
What does 
The Insurgents are the only political 


processes is being freely shed by the Finance Commission 
the party stand for? Nothing 
group with any living message, and if they conquer many more States 
the progressive branch of the Republicans will be the regular party. 
What will the Democratic Party do then? 


had 
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Private Enterprise 

We wee WRIGHT taught three Government officials how to fly. 

' Within three months Lieutenant Fou.ors had been sent to a 
remote Texas post for routine duty, Lieutenant LAHM had been sent to 
Fort Riley to think of many things besides flying, and Lieutenant Hum- 
PHREYS, within a year, had resigned his commission, because he saw no 
hope of getting aloft while a soldier, and was so badly bitten by the 
aerobug that he could not rest aground. The aeroplane which the 
Government bought was sent to San Antonio. About the only con- 
tribution the army’s aviation school made toward furthering the con- 
quest of the air was that its teacher discovered while instructing in it at 
College Park that he could overcome a certain undulating motion in his 
biplane by moving one of the front elevating planes to the rear. Within 
a year, almost on the day that Lieutenant HUMPHREYs resigned his com- 
mission, the Wright brothers showed in public their first aerial touring 
car, planned to ride as steady as a Pullman and built to accomplish the 
feat with both front elevating planes cut off and all the work of wp-and- 
down manipulation put upon the one plane at the rear. By inspiring 
Lieutenant HUMPHREYs to resign WILBUR WRIGHT won him from the 
army as a permanent aide in the field of progressive experimentation. 
It will be some time before the American people take much interest 
in a doctrinaire world in which all departments of human life and 
progress are entrusted to a bureaucracy. 


A Pillar of Society 

EARLY A COLUMN, in the last issue of the Cincinnati ‘‘ En- 
bY quirer’’ which has fallen under our eye, is given up to advertise- 
ments so flagrantly immoral that we forbear to reproduce them in this 
paper, even for a warning. A person who wishes to know to what 
extent a very rich man will go to make more money has only to get 
hold of the ‘“ Enquirer’’ for August 14 and look at the last column 
of page 19 of the main sheet. Doubtless any other Sunday issue might 
serve the purpose as well. JoHN R. MCLEAN is a captain of finance, a 
controller, through his newspapers, of public opinion, and a power in 
politics, not only in Ohio, but at the seat of the National Government. 
He is also well known for his elaborate social functions. That a man 
of his wealth and prominence can engage in this miserably disreputable 
and immoral business, injuring the health and virtue of his community, 
for his own wretched and unnecessary pecuniary profit, is one of the 
marvels of human nature. Would he not really be happier if he sacri- 
ficed a few thousand dollars of possible profit, an amount which he could 
never miss, for the sake of removing from his newspapers one of the 
most flagrant of their sins? By this superficial improvement he would 
be able to carry on more subterranean and important immorality, with 
greater prestige, and possibly with greater profit. 


Noses That Suffer 

HE HUMOROUS VIEW is naturally that which comes uppermost 
ji in considering a society known as the ‘‘ Association of Noses That 
Suffer,’’ recently organized in esthetic Paris. It is interesting to®find, 
however, that some physicians are serious about the matter. The well- 
known French physiologist, F&RE, has made experiments which he 
thinks demonstrate that many odors, whether agreeable or unpleasant, 
have a marked fatiguing effect upon normal human beings, even to 
the extent of encouraging neurasthenia. Of course, in the general 
investigation in the new and untried fields which science encourages 
at present, there are inevitably many false trails, but it is equally true 
that we are learning every year a great deal about the human system 
and the conditions which increase or decrease its efficiency. If odors 
do act as stimulants or narcotics, it will be useful to know it. If they 
do not, this movement will pass away with so many others. To take 
one illustration, if it is true that headache is frequently produced by 
the odor of honeysuckle, lily, or carnation, only good can come of the 
knowledge. All these new psychological allegations are worth consid- 
eration, whether the percentage of them that amount to anything after 
careful examination be small or large. 


Music by Beginners 

CYNIC FROM IOWA, it may be remembered, objected to our ex- 

LX pression of leniency toward the young lady who is learning to 

play upon the piano. It was a cheering experience, therefore, for us to 
happen upon these words from LEIGH Hunt: 

“As to those who, notwithstanding their pretended love of music at other times, 
are so ready to talk of ‘jingling’ and ‘tinkling’ whenever they hear a pianoforte, 
or a poor girl at her lesson, they have really no love of music whatsoever.” 

If Hunt is not a sufficient ally, the reader may turn to ‘‘ Peter [bbetson,’’ 
where he will find Du Maurier making his hero soliloquize as follows: 

“To sit, longing and helpless, before an instrument one can not play, with a 
Even TANTALUS was spared such an ordeal as that. 
should not have taught 


lovely score one can not read! 
“It seemed hard that my dear father and mother... 
me the musical notes at an age when it was easy to learn them.” 


We don’t feel exactly comfortable in our position, because we have some 
sympathy with that fraction of humanity which has bona fide suffering 
from hearing bad playing, especially when eonfined in hoardiag-houses 
and hotels, and yet these two excellent writers have confirmed our view 
that the enthusiastic practitioner, even in the early stages, ought to be 
looked upon with charity and even with encouragement. 


Grammar and Thought 
ee TIME is one of the year’s real periods. 


in a rural sheet this item: 


We have just seen 


“We have a bunch of apple blossoms and some apples large enough to convert 
into a pie sent us by —— of Tunbridge West Hill that were taken from 
tree on his farm at the same time.” 





Fearfully and wonderfully made is this sentence. The sentiment jg 
true, but as a rhetorical model in rhetoric it is scarcely choice. On the 
matter of substance JOHN BURROUGHS says: 

“The boy is indeed the true apple-eater, and is not to be questioned how he came 
by the fruit with which his pockets are filled. ... Whether he be full of meat or 
empty of meat, he wants the apple just the same. Before meal or after meal, jt 
never comes amiss. The farm-boy munches apples all day long. He has nests of 
them in the hay-mow, mellowing, to which he makes frequent visits. 

“The apple is indeed the fruit of youth. As we grow old we crave apples less, 
It is an ominous sign.’ When you are ashamed to be seen eating them on the 
street; when you can carry them in your pocket and your hand not constantly find 
its way to them; when your neighbor has apples and you have none, and you make 
no nocturnal visits to his orchard; when your lunch-basket is without them and 
you can pass a winter’s night by the fireside with no thought of the fruit at your 
elbow, then be assured you are no longer a boy.” 

Getting back, by the way, from fancy, ethi¢s, and substance generally, 
to English grammar, here is an excerpt from ‘‘ Echo’s Echoes’ of 
Echo, Oregon: 

“We notice many have cut their weeds, which makes a great improvement jp 
the yards and street, especially along Main and Bridge Streets. In some places 
it needs the mower taken to them.” 

Any one who has courage to ‘‘parse’’ that final sentence deserves a 
year’s subscription to ‘‘ Echoes’’ as a reward. 


Speaking Out 

a ANDOR,’’ DECLARES ONE WRITER, ‘‘is the seal of a noble 

CC mind, the ornament and pride of man, the sweetest charm of 
woman, the scorn of rascals, and the rarest virtue of sociability.’’ That 
appreciation may serve as a contrast to the much better-known ery of 
CARS : “Save, save, O save me from the Candid Friend!” 
A child, looking intently at a stranger, observes: ‘I like you,”’ but 
anon it breaks out to another: ‘‘ Go away,’’ or asks: ‘‘ How did you get 
that wart?’’ FoRBES-ROBERTSON is to appear again this season in the 
very popular play, ‘‘ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,’ in which 
he represents a character who symbolizes the Christian spirit. The 
method of this angel is to pick out from every individual his or her 
most valuable and true qualities, and praise those qualities highly, in 
order to give to the possessor confidence and courage in making the best 
of himself or herself. How are we to distinguish between this kind of 
encouragement, on the one hand, and ordinary flattery on the other? 
It is clearly a matter of motive and of sincerity. To praise a person for 
what is really in him, and to do it for the purpose of guidance or en- 
couragement, is helpful surely. To praise him in order to curry favor 
is what is accurately called flattery, and is a cheap and selfish method of 
acquiring popularity. 

Fishing 

T MAY BE that you are a boy, free from school at last. You hasten 

along dust-white roads and across sun-kissed meadows to where a 
fish-pole—not a ‘‘rod’’—lies concealed in a clump of alders. You have 
eut it yourself and love it accordingly. With it you have pulled out 
many a hornpout with his devil face and catty whiskers. With it you 
have played ‘‘ hookey’’ and have probed every likely hole in the mill- 
pond or the ‘‘ branch.’’? Perhaps you are a boy no longer, but a jaded 
business man, moiling in city cafions for forty-eight or fifty weeks out of 
fifty-two. Is there anything in your life more refreshing than to get out 
on a pond in a punt with a grizzled countryman? Your pipe draws 
smoothly and you catch an occasional fish as he rows you about. You 
are enlivened by the tales which are traditional at the village store. 
Again, you may be the real angler. who goes out scientifically for fish. 
You know when to use the Brown Hackle or the Silver Doctor, the 
White Miller or the Scarlet Ibis. You have the most delicately balanced 
rod and the latest thing in reels. At fly-casting your wrist has caught 
the knack for scores of feet. You prefer to fish a brook, and you would 
sooner murder your grandmother than speak above a whisper. You, 
by getting a full creel, have achieved your joy. Fishing will never die. 
At about this point in most fishing effusions it is customary to insert a 
bit of IzAAK WavTon. To vary the procedure we offer less known words 
from BURTON: 

“PLutTarcH, in his book ‘De Soler. Animal,’ speaks against all fishing ‘as 4 
filthy, base, illiberal employment, having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor 
worth the labor.’ But he that shall consider the variety of baits for all seasons, 
and pretty devices which our anglers have invented, peculiar lines, false flies, sev- 
eral sleights, etc., will say that it requires as much study and_perspicacity 
as the rest [of recreations], and is to be preferred before many of them... . This 
is still and quiet; and if so be, the angler eatch no fish, yet he hath a wholesome 
walk to the brookside, pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams; he hath good 


air and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow flowers; he hears the melodious har- 


monies of birds.” 

Fishing is. in truth, a reereation which takes one into most intimate 
relation with nature. No one has ever yet caught fish in a library or a 
stock exchange. With the cool air above you, the cool water at your 
feet. and a twitch at the line—you know it is good to be alive. 
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HE forest fires in the Northwest were the 

most momentous local happenings of the 

last fortnight in August. In a neighbor- 

hood so sparsely settled it is difficult to 
estimate how great the loss in timber will be, al- 
though something like fifty square miles of forest in 
the Coeur d’Alene and western Montana neighbor- 
hood is said to have been burned over. The loss 
of life is variously estimated as from 100 to 
over 200. 

Coincident with the forest fires was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s whirlwind trip to and from the Cheyenne 
Frontier Day celebration. He left New York on 
August 23, attended by seventeen correspondents, a 
number which was increased to more than fifty after 
the party reached Denver. The enthusiasm which 
greeted his progress in the West was met by dismal 
and even bitter comments from several Eastern 
papers, especially the New York “Sun” and “Post,” 




















Virginia’s Gift to France 


The replica of the Houdon statue of Washington, 
which was presented by a commission from Virginia 
to the French Government at Versailles August 18 


What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


which charged him with bad taste, treach- 
ery to President Taft, and hypocritical 
railing against the corporations. 

Japan, on August 27, officially announced 
the annexation of Korea—the last step in 
a long program of fighting and diplomacy. 
To the Japanese at least Korea even loses 
her old name and will be known as Cho- 
sen, which means “Land of Morning 
Calm.” 

Managua was occupied by the insurgent 
army on August 22 and Juan J. Estrada was pro- 
claimed President. Dr. Madriz, the deposed Presi- 
dent, with his followers, fled to Honduras. Estrada 
removed import duties from foodstuffs and an- 
nounced that an election for the office of President 
would be held within six months. 

William A. Larned, after nineteen years of tennis, 
for the sixth time won the national championship at 
Newport. He defeated by three out of five sets 
Thomas C. Bundy of California, who beat Beals 
Wright in the semi-final match. In the doubles 
Frederick B. Alexander and Harold H. Hackett suc- 
cessfully defended their title against the Pacific Coast 
champions, Mr. Bundy and Trowbridge W. Hendrick. 


Professor William James 
ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES of Harvard 


University, America’s foremost writer and 

teacher of philosophy and psychology, died of 
heart disease on August 26 at his summer home, 
Chocorua, New Hampshire. 

Professor James was an active member of the 
faculty of Harvard University from 1872 to 1907, 
when he retired from regular lecture work to devote 
himself to writing. Not even his forty years’ teach- 
ing had made him academic in thought or manner, 
and indeed he and his famous brother were some- 
times whimsically spoken of as “the psychologist 
who writes novels and the novelist who writes psy- 
chology.” He was born in New York in 1842. 
His father. a Swedenborgian minister, was said by 
James Russell Lowell to be “the best talker in 
America”’ Edueated at Harvard and graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School in 1870, in 1872 
he became instructor of comparative anatomy and 
physiology at Harvard, and held in turn the posts of 
assistant professor of philosophy, professor of psy- 
chology, and professor of philosophy. THe was the 
chief American advocate of “Pragmatism,” a trend 
of thought, according to which the individual holds 
as true that which for him “works,” and he was also 
deeply interested in psychical research 

The honorary degrees of Ph.D. and Litt. D. wer 
bestowed upon Professor James by Padua in } 


IS: 





Moissant’s Plucky Attempt to Reach London on Wings 


At Tilmanstone, where he alighted after flying across the English 
Channel with his mechanic, the village parson brought the avi- 
ator some lunch. The next day his machine came down at Up- 
church, where a series of accidents kept him from proceeding 


he was made Doctor of Laws by Princeton in 1896; 
Edinburgh in 1902, and Harvard in 1905. He was 
Gifford lecturer on natural religion at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh from 1899 to 1901; a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Science, and a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Among his books, besides “Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” were “The Will to Believe and Other Essays 
in Popular Philosophy,” “Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology and to Students on Life’s Ideals,” “Hu- 
man Immortality—Two Supposed Objections to the 
Doctrine,” “The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ences,” and “Pragmatism—A New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking.” 

Professor James was married, and his wife and 
four children survive him. 


A Preventable Calamity 


TO FOREST fire disasters of recent years per- 

Bi, haps have come home with such tragic force 

to so many Americans as those which recently 

raged in various parts of the Northwest, and espe- 

cially in the neighborhood of northern Idaho and 
western Montana. 

It was into this Ceeur d’Alene country that some 
two hundred thousand Americans only last 
summer to look the country over and good-humoredly 
thrust their hands into Uncle Sam’s grab-bag in the 
hope of winning a claim. And they knew as they 
read the newspaper stories, back in their homes in 
all parts of the country, that if their luck had been 
different, the timber that has destroyed, 
the canons in which fire fighters were caught and 
burned, and the rivers and creeks into which men 
and women plunged to save their lives, might have 
on their own homesteads. 

Gifford Pinchot, in commenting on the heroic work 
of the Forest i i 


went 


been 


been 


Service rangers, said that such fires 


are preventable if the forests are properly supplied 
with rangers, trails, and telephone wires And he 
put part of the responsibility for the present fires on 
those who had opposed the extension of the work of 
the Forest Service 
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Mr. Straus and a Newspaper 2m 
alec 
JATHAN STRAUS, the New York merchant, i I 
| / announced in Berlin on August 24 that he i son 
would close his milk stations in New York, way 
and abandon the pasteurization work done there dur- te | 
ing the last nineteen years. He said that he had mag 
come to this decision in order not to stand in the ' tha 
way of the pasteurization movement which was being | the 
hurt by personal attacks on him. ver 
“The movement I began in New York,” he said, flig 
“has been taken up with enthusiasm in England, Ire- ical 
land, Germany, and Austria. Criticisms of my work ] | 
have not been aimed against milk pasteurization, but Ma 
against me personally. the 
On the same day Mr. Straus’s American repre- stu 
sentative, W. W. Mills, said: “It may be significant rat 
to note that the attacks against his distribution of nar 
pasteurized milk began two years ago, after his firm / ber 
withdrew its advertising from a newspaper.” mo 
Mr. Straus’s free milk distribution began in 1892, 
when he learned in the Adirondacks that his family mu 
was drinking the milk of a tubercular cow that be- wil 
longed to him. He established a pasteurization flig 
plant, and there modified the milk which he pur- is ; 
chased from certified dairies. Seventeen stations bui 
were established, from which 4,000,000 bottles and nol 


1,500,000 glasses were turned out each year. One- 
fifth of the bottles were given away. 

Mr. Straus is said to have contributed in the 
neighborhood of $250,000 a year toward his milk Fr 
charity. The General Hygienic Exposition held in 
Paris in 1908 awarded him a gold medal, and he 
was praised at the International Congress on Tuber- 30 
culosis held in Washington the same year. the 

The ostensible basis of the newspaper attacks was ple 
“that pasteurized milk is dead milk, the process kill- 











ing the beneficial germs and robbing it of vital ti 
qualities that exist in the pure raw article, and that Sp 
if improperly kept or exposed to infection the pas- C] 
teurized product deteriorates more quickly than the the 
raw fluid.” flo 
To this Mr. Straus’s representative replied that Ki 
“the bottled milk was beyond criticism. Its investi- as 
evators give what purports to be results of analyses of : 
milk sold by the glass. As compared with milk sold wh 
from the ean elsewhere the percentage of germs 10 he 
the pasteurized milk is infinitesimal.” po 
th 
Moving Pictures of Flies by 
CO 
TWNO TAKE clear pictures of moving insects—a an 
| novel application of photography which ha r hn 
The $20,000 Race in France cently been made by French scientists of the pa 
; : Marey Institute—the sensitive film must move at the 
The circular flight from Paris and return, covering a distance of 489 miles, was won by Alfred Le Blanc re al 4000 centimeters a second (something ovet 
in 11 hours and 56 minutes, August 7-17. In the upper photograph, Legagneux in a Farman is passing ntapial sgh ‘ar 3 ; ee all de 
over the Cathedral of Amiens; below, Latham upon his arrival at Issy-les-Moulineaux, is being borne off a mile a minute), and oe 00 exposures per seco! 
on the shoulders of the crowd; to the left are Le Blanc, winner of the contest, Aubrun and Mamet, three must be made. Under these condition in exposur ap 
Bleriot drivers; at the bottom is shown Bregis’s departure from the starting ground in a Voisin biplane of 1-400,000th second gives a sharp image. Thi 
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finitesimally brief lighting is obtained by means of 
electric sparks passed between magnesium points. 

In order to cinematograph a fly with this device 
some means of directing his flight is necessary. Two 
ways of doing this have been used. In one the fly 
is held in the camera’s field of vision by electro- 
magnetically operated forceps. The same current 
that exposes the plate liberates the fly. In the other 
the insect is enclosed in a glass tube, containing a 
very light mica door. When this is moved by the 
flight of the former, the camera shutter automat- 
ically opens. 

By these ingenious devices the workers at the 
Marey Institute have succeeded in photographing 
the flight of flies and many other bugs. In order to 
study the resulting films they are run slowly, at the 
rate of fifteen exposures a second, through an ordi- 
nary projection machine. The fly then appears, lum- 
bering across the sereen like an eagle, or some enor- 
mous featherless aviator of the prehuman world. 

While these novel experiments are likely to be of 
much scientific interest, the probability that they 
will throw any lght on the problem of human 
flight, as has been suggested, is remote. The insect 
is sui generis as a flier, and man is never likely to 
build anything even approximating to him in phe- 
nomenal output of energy per grain of weight. 


Hands Across the Sea with Spain 


FYNUHE Spanish challengers in the recent sonder 
yacht races off Marblehead didn’t win—the 
Taft Cup went to Mr. Charles F. Adams 2d, 

Boston, owner of the Hlarpoon but they enjoyed 

their visit, and the whole affair was an exceedingly 

pleasant exchange of international courtesies. 

After the races were over, President Taft, Sefior 
Riano, the Spanish Minister, the members of the 
Spanish crews and representatives of the Yachting 
Club of Spain, the American crews and officials of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, all met on board the May- 
flower. The President proposed the health of the 
King of Spain, and the Spanish Minister responded 
as follows: 

“Mr. President—I thank you for the welcome 
which has be h so kindly extended to my compatriots 
here. Their visit has been a success from every 
point of view. The hospitality that has been shown 
them has been ineredible. Everywhere we have been, 
by land nd by sea, we have been followed and ace- 
companied by our flag side by side with the Stars 
and Strips This has touched us all deeply, and I 
beg to « xpress to you and to every one who has been 
so kind to them their heartfelt thanks 


“Gentlemen. | propos thre health of the Presi 
dent.” 


Each t t wa drut KK in ile nee and followed by 
applausi 























The West Point Cadets on the March 


During the week of August 22-27, the cadets from the United States Military Academy, after crossing the 
Hudson by ferry to Garrison, marched to Peekskill, then to the lakes in eastern New York and back again. 
The upper photograph shows the wagon train moving between Lake Mohansic and Lake Mahopac; to the 
right the cadets are firing a 6-inch gun; in the center a company is stacking arms; the mess-line appears 
at the left; and in the lower photograph the battalions are seen advancing from Peekskill to Lake Mohansic 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record 


of Current Events 





Striking Suit-makers 
‘Te ladies’ garment 


trades of this coun- 

try do an annual 
business of $250,000,000, 
of which $180,000,000 is 
in 1,200 shops in New 
York. It is the army of 
cloak and suit makers 
engaged in these shops 
which has been fighting 
since July 6 one of the 
most stubbornly con- 
tested strikes ever car- 
ried on over the issue 
of the closed shop. 

On August 24 the 
Grand Jury finally began 
an investigation of the 
strike. Besides the de- 
mand for a closed shop, 
the union has_ other 
issues of which the two 
most serious grievances 
are subcontracting and 
wages. The subcon- 
tractor is a piece-worker 
who employs _ helpers, 
generally at week’s pay. 
He alone comes in con- 
tact with the employer, 
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has had bitter experience 
with the employers and 
it does not trust them. 
This is particularly true 
of the smaller Jewish 
manufacturers who have 
recently risen from the 
ranks of operators. Their 
thrift and business judg- 
ment are remarkable, but 
they are the hardest sort 
of taskmasters, and for 
years they have been 
among the chief ob- 
stacles in the path of the 
Consumers’ League and 
others who have tried 
to drive child labor and 
sweated work out of the 
tenements.” 


Vermont’s Decline 


YNOFFICIAL §re- 
ports of the pres- 


ent census in 
Vermont make the popu- 
lation of the Green 
Mountain State less than 
it was in 1900. Only 
two or three towns have 
increased, it is said, and 





A Rediscovered Island 


Seen from the liner ‘‘ Oceana,” July 17, while on a pleasure cruise to Iceland 
A and Spitzbergen. The island—named Jan Mayen—appeared to consist of 
nothing but a huge and beautiful glacier. It was last sighted by Lord Dufferin 
half a century ago, and was originally discovered by Henry Hudson in 1607 

















A New Triumph for Women Climbers 








The twenty-five women, who with thirty-three men, members of the Moun- 
taineers’ Club of Seattle, ascended Glacier Peak in the Cascades on August 
5, are the first of their sex who ever gazed from the summit of this moun- 
tain. These photographs show the party and the views from above the clouds 











who naturally makes the 
best bargain he can, and 
knows nothing about the 
wages paid the helpers. 
The system has resulted 
in the hiring of low-paid 
and highly specialized 
workers, most of them 
girls, with a decreased 
demand for skilled oper- 
ators. One of the lar- 
gest shops, employing 
500 operators, pays but 
fifteen of these direct. 
These fifteen have two 
series of subcontractors 
under them, and _ the 
helpers at the bottom of 
the system receive from 
three to six dollars a 
week. The union wishes 
to abolish subcontracting 
According to the “‘Sur- 
vey,” the growth of this 
system of helpers has 
thrown the whole wage 
scale out of gear. The 
helpers are practically 
idle from November 15 
to January 15, and dur- 
ing the whole of June. 
The union lost a good 
deal of public sympathy 
through refusing to ac- 


cept a compromise pro- 
posal, but it must be 
remembered, the “Sur- 
vey” point it. “that it 


























The Heavy Hand of Progress 


This is not the view of a South American palace in the wake of an earthquake; it is the waiting-room of 
the Grand Central Station, New York, through which hundreds of thousands of Americans in recent years 
have passed. The building is being torn down to make room for a new and more magnificent station 


many small towns show 
decided losses. The ex- 
planation of this unique 
condition is that there 
has been practically no 
industrial expansion in 
Vermont—a condition 
which has tended to in- 
crease the number who 
seek employment in other 
States—and there is lit- 
tle immigration. 

Taken haphazard from 
the early reports are 
such items as_ these: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has grown 43.7 per cent 
in ten years; Kansas 
City, Missouri, 51.7 per 
cent; Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 52.6 per cent; 
Jackson, Mississippi, 172 
per cent; Akron, Ohio, 
61.66 per cent; Houston, 
Texas, 76.6 per cent. 
Rhode Island shows a 
gain of 26.6 per cent, the 
Distriet of Columbia, 
18.8 per cent. Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, has 39,437 
people, an increase of 
15.033, or 61.6 per cent, 
as compared with 24,404. 
The population of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, is 51,521, 
an increase of 13,052, o1 
3.0 per cent, as com- 
pared with 38,469 in 1900. 
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Some Landmarks in the Ballinger Controversy 


This page brings together a few of the high lights in the conservation fight which has extended over the past year. 
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To reproduce all the articles Collier's has printed in this connection would 
take more space than is availab'e. Those pictured here will be sufficient, perhaps, to serve as a graphic reminder that the fight over the Interior Department has been long and hard 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


HE present month will see the end of the party nominations 
for Congress in the various States; on October 1 it will be 
possible to look over the list of 391 Republican candidates 
for Congress and determine whether the majority of them 
are Insurgents. On the result of that scrutiny will depend the question 
whether the Sixty-second Congress of the United States is to be Democratic 
or Republican. Hardly any well-informed observer will deny that the 
present mood of the people of the United States is most accurately 
expressed by that body of ideas which are grouped under the term 
Insurgent. The St. Louis ‘‘ Mirror’? printed this paragraph: 

“If the Republicans want to hold Missouri, there’s but one way to do 
it. Support Hadley for United States Senator. Missouri is more Insur- 
gent right.now than it is either Democratic or Republican, and Hadley 
would appeal to the Insurgents irresistibly.” 

The italics are ours; the words are significant as an inde- 
pendent judgment concerning a State which is not commonly 
regarded as Insurgent, has no Insurgent members in the present 
Congress, and had no Insurgent fight at its reeent primaries. 
What is true of Missouri is more true of most of the other 
States. If the people succeed in making their wishes effective 
through their votes, they will elect a Democratic Congress 
rather than a Standpat Republican one; but they will have 
more confidence in a Congress dominated by the Insurgent 
leaders whose personalities and achievements are well known 
and recent than in a Democratic House. The fight, so far as 
it lies within the Republican Party, is at the present time a 
little more than half over; the States in which the Congres- 
sional nominations are yet to be made, and which include many 
of the most surely Republican districts, are these: 

Septemlrer 13, New York, 
September 13, WASHINGTON, 
September 15, ILLINOIS, 


September 20, MINNESOTA, 
September 24, OREGON, 
September 27, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Only the States which have fixed, State-wide dates are 
given in this list; some seattered districts, where the Congres- 
sional nominations are made on dates fixed by the local party 
committees, will also name their candidates during the present 
month; all in all, out of the districts 
which contribute the 226 Republicans 
to the present Congress, nearly half 
will make their nominations, Insur 
gent or Standpat, during the present 
month. 

Some of these States illustrate how 
far short of the sentiment of the. 
people is the representation in Con- 
Oregon is almost universally 
Insurgent, yet both the Oregon mem- 
bers of Congress are Standpatters. 


YYTess. 


Out of three Washington members, only one, Poindexter, is an 
Insurgent. Illinois and Michigan must be, in the character of their 
population, much like the other Middle Western States, Iowa, Wis- 
eonsin, and Minnesota, yet neither Illinois nor Michigan has one 
Insurgent member in the present Congress. Illinois is aflame with 
Insurgent sentiment; if the State fails to nominate several Insurgent 
candidates for Congress it will be because the right leaders have not 
arisen, and many young men have missed an opportunity. 


Cannon Democrats 
NE reason why the people would prefer an Insurgent Congress 
é ) to a Democratic one is the difference in the degree of confidence 
Their confidence in the In 
surgents is about as near perfect as anything in polities can be; as to 


in their feelings about the two parties. 
the Democrats, they are not so sure. There is an uneasy suspicion that 
if the Democrats should control the next House, a substantial number 
of them would be found just about where the Standpat Republicans 
now are. To a large extent, this feeling is caused by the memory 
that in Mareh of last year, when Cannon needed twenty-three Demo 
erats to save him from the Insurgents, he found exaetly twenty-three 
Democrats willing to help. One of these twenty-three, by the way, 
suffered defeat at the hands of an indignant district a few weeks ago 
Leonidas F. Livingston was one of Georgia’s big men: he had been in 
pubuie life since the Civil War, and in Congress since 1892; his defeat 
is a eredit to Georgia and his district. 


The present, perhaps, is a 
good time to reprint the names of the twenty-three Democrats who 

























Nailed Fast 


‘But as long as God lets me live, the muckraking periodicals 
and the so-called independent or progressive Republicans shall 
not make me say that I will not be a candidate for Speaker” 

From the speech delivered by Speaker Cannon at Emporia, Kansas, July 18 


SULLIVAN 


came to Cannon’s help and robbed the Insurgents of the fruits 
of vietory on March 15, 1909. By reason of that temporary defeat, 
the Insurgents had to wait a year for their triumph. They are: 

rom New York—Michael F. Conroy, Charles Vincent Fornes, Henry M. Gold- 
fogle, Joseph A. Goulden, Daniel J. Riordan, and Francis Burton Harrison. All 
from New York City, and all Tammany men, a faet which in itself throws suspi- 
cion on them and their associates. In addition to these were John J. Fitzgerald 
and George H. Lindsay, both of Brooklyn. 

From Massachusetts—John A. Keliher. Joseph F. O’Connell, and Andrew J. 
Peters, all representing districts in the city of Boston. 
From Georgia—Leonigas F. Livingston, Charles 
Gordon Edwards, James Matthew Griggs, Gordon Lee, 
William M. Howard, and William G. Brantley. 

From Louisiana—Robert F. Broussard and Albert 
Estopinal. 

From Florida—Stephen M. Sparkman of Tampa. 

From Tennessee—Jolin Austin Moon of Chattanooga. 

From Illinois—James T. MeDermott of Chicago. 

From Nevada—George A. Bartlett of Tonopah. 


The Incredible Burrows 

N MAKING his campaign to return to the 
| Senate, Mr. Burrows of Michigan spoke 
at Port Huron. He wound up his speech with 
this exhortation: 

“Now, gentlemen, if you would straighten out this 
tariff question in your minds, you should get away 
from the criticism of the metropolitan press and stop 
reading the magazines of the country that are giving 
so much space trying to break up the Republican 
Party. Go home and decide this question alone with 
your wives and your children, at your fireside, and 
you will decide right.” 

‘Don’t read, don’t worry, don’t think; 
just leave it all to me.’’? If one could forget 
the mischief they do, one might see the pathos 
in the position of some old veterans who are 

sadly puzzled by the new order and 
the disposition of the people to think. 


Indiana People, Please Read 

NE of the two most important 
i ) Senatorial contests in this cam- 
Senator 
Beveridge is asking the voters of that 
State to reeleet him; he is opposed 
by a Demoerat, Mr. Kern. To one 
living outside of Indiana the only 
issue of any importance seems to be 
the inestimable loss of prestige to the 
Insurgent movement -—to the only 
really vital and wholesome movement 
in present American polities — which would result from Senator 
Beveridge’s defeat. It is doubtful if any single event in the coming 
campaign would give so much pleasure to that true-blue Republican, 
Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, as the election of John W. Kern, 
Democrat, as Senator from Indiana. And yet there must be a large 
number of men in Indiana who expect to vote against Mr. Beveridge, 
and many of them must have conscientious reasons. 


, )sSopaign occurs in Indiana. 


For its own 
enlightenment, this paper would like to know these reasons, and will 
welcome letters from Indiana voters. 


Bailey 

T THE recent Democratie State Convention in Texas, a minority 
A report from the platform committee included this paragraph: 

“We favor a law to prohibit public officials from accepting fees or emoluments 
from the public-service corporations while they hold a commission from the people, 
to the end that they may be free from any suspicion of wrong-doing.” 

Senator Bailey fought this resolution with passionate indignation, 
and succeeded in defeating it. He may have looked upon it as a 
personal insult and may have felt justified; on broader grounds there 
is no valid objection to such a resolution; it is an attempt to epitomize, 
what is diffienlt to put in words, the fundamental spirit of the present 
movement in American polities, which demands that legislation shall 
look not to any one special interest or group of special interests, but 
to the whole people. Bailey’s domination of his party in Texas, after 
the disclosures of a few years ago, is one of the marvels of contempo- 


rary polities. It is due wholly toa foreeful and determined personality. 
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The Honolulu schooner ‘‘Hawaii,” 
which won the recent ocean race from 
San Francisco to the Sandwich Islands 
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RECORD— 
MAKERS 


The American sonder-class boat 
“Harpoon,” which won the Taft cup, 
defeating three Spanish contenders 












Uhlan, the fastest harness horse in the world, driven by 
his owner, C. K. G. Billings, trotted a mile in 2.01 / 
August 8. This is the fastest mile ever made to wagon. On 
August | 2, Uhlan, hitched to sulky, trotted the fastest mile 
—1.58 3-4—ever made without the aid of a wind-shield 


Melvin Sheppard, the world’s 
champion middle-distance runner, 
whose records are: 440 yards, 
49 3-5; 600 yards, 1.10 4-5; 
1,000 yards, 2.12 2-5 seconds 


The American schooner “Westward,” which has been carry- 
ing all before ber in German and English racing waters 
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The University on Wheels 





The Corn and Wheat Evangelists of the Middle West and the 


Special Trains of Instruction 





F THERE is twice as great a demand for wheat as 
there is supply, it means just one of two things 
to you, whoever you are or wherever you live—you 
are going to pay twice as much for your loaf of 
bread or else you are going to receive a loaf but half as 
large for the same price; and that is where the Gospel 
of New Methods on the farm touches you, right in your 
every-day household economy and weekly bills. If good 
methods can produce twice and three times as much 
wheat at less cost of labor and money, then you—the 
consumer—will not feel the squeeze of a shortage. 

It is the same with every item on the household bills 
that comes from the farm. You are paying extortionate 
prices for your household supplies because there is greater 
demand than supply, because we in the United States 
raise only small averages of food products, while Euro- 
pean countries raise high averages. If scientific methods 
were universal instead of exceptional, you would not be 
so acutely conscious that population is increasing faster 
than foodstuffs. You would not be frantically seeking 
explanations as to why the cost of living has increased 
out of all proportion to increase of income. 

Take the items of milk, meat, and butter. While 
you are complaining that they have doubled and trebled 
in cost during the last twenty years, the farmer is com- 
plaining that he can not make his salt at those ad- 
vanced prices because feeding stuffs have increased so 
in cost that the cows “eat their heads off.” When it 
costs $50 to keep a cow and she gives only $40 worth 
of milk and butter, there is loss for the farmer as well 
as high price for you. Scientific methods—‘cow culture” 
it is called—have produced dairy strains that yield from 
$300 to $600 a year in butter and milk, like the Sun- 
beam Lady of Wisconsin or Lady Josephine of Missouri, 
whose largesse of milk—it has been ingeniously figured 
out—would supply five families a year with butter or 
nourish a score of city kiddies with milk; and these 
bovine aristocrats cost no more for keep than the scrub 
good-for-nothing that eats her head off. 
Scientific methods again! It is the 





By AGNES C. LAUT 


or potatoes as examples! The averages of wheat for 
the last forty years have run from a beggarly 11 to 13 
bushels to the acre for the whole United States. Grant 
that the price is at the very top notch, $1. That means 
from $11 to $13 an acre for the farmer, less cost of 
$6 to $7, or net profit of from $5 to $6. Take farms 
where scientific methods have raised the average to 40 
bushels. Grant a slightly lowered price at 70 cents: 
gross profits are $28, net profits are $22. Ninety bushels 
of potatoes at $1 give gross $90 or net $65; but 600 
bushels of potatoes, or 400 bushels at 50 cents, give 
gross $300 or $200; net $275 or $175—wealth to the 
farmer and relief to the consumer! To-day the reason 
why many Western farmers are accumulating bank ac- 
counts when Eastern farmers are standing still and old- 
time Southern farmers are going behind is because the 
Westerners are taking in medium prices on big crops, 
while Easterners and Southerners are taking in big 
prices on crops far below the average. Figure it out for 
yourself with any of the prices current. 





Spreading the New Gospel 


ie question, then, is: how to get the scientific meth- 
ods into the farmer’s hands; how to deliver the gos- 
pel of the new methods at his very door. If men suddenly 
found an easy way to wealth through new gold fields, 
everything would be pitched aside in such wild stampedes 
as the country witnessed to Klondike and Nevada. You 
would think, then, that the new gospel of the farm 
would command some enthusiasm—wouldn’t you? Well, 
that’s where the difficulty comes in. It doesn’t. Men 
cling to the old methods as they cling to the poisonous 
nostrums of patent medicines. That is why you pay 
high prices. That is why the best thinkers of the land 
have resolved that the new methods must not wait any 


president, the secretary, and the chaplain. “The chap- 
lain offered a fervent prayer for the officers,” tells the 
secretary, “but I tapped him on the shoulder and told 
him he would oblige me by praying for the farmers who 
were absent.” Next year the enthusiastic secretary tried 
another plan. He invited noted speakers and sent 500 
gilt-edged programs to the farmers of the county. This 
time exactly two dozen men turned up, several of whom 
were officers. All the officers except the secretary re- 
signed in disgust. If the farmers had no care to im- 
prove their own conditions, it would be their own funeral, 
the other officers reasoned; but the secretary persisted. 
He persuaded the leading corn-growers of Iowa and Indi- 
ana and Illinois to forward samples of the very best 
seed corn. Then he persuaded implement companies to 
offer prizes, and, in his own words, determined ‘to catch 
them young.” Through,the local county papers, prizes 
were offered to boys who would mail one cent for pack- 
ages of the seed corn and contend for prizes by growing 
corn. More than 500 boys took part in the first contest 
and were on hand with their parents at the next Insti- 
tute to witness the corn judging. The next year 1,500 
boys took part in the contest, and the prizes consisted 
of bicycles, plows, windmills, harrows, washing-machines, 
and dollar premiums. It was a bad summer—drought 
seemed to foredoom failure; but the farmers had granted 
their best plots to the boys—hog lots and clover fields 
—and when the Institute came round, 1,500 farmers 
accompanied their boys to see the prize corn. Mr, 
Otwell, the secretary, tells of a touching incident. “The 
corn was immense. So were the boys; and when I an- 
nounced the name of a poor little fellow in blue overalls, 
who lived on a thin worn-out piece of white land, who 
had carried water all through the long summer heat 
to water his corn, and had thereby won first prize—a 
bicycle—no governor ever received a heartier ovation than 
he.” When the St. Louis Exposition came off, 8,000 
boys from this county sent their exhibits to the Palace 

of Agriculture and won prizes ranging 





same with the unostentatious and dili- 
gent little hen that scratches for her 
living, but is nevertheless quite a So- 
cialist all the same. If every little hen 
laid 256 eggs a year, like the prize 
dame exhibited in the Oregon Demon- 
stration Trains, or if every little hen 
yielded even 200 eggs, you would not 
be paying 25 cents for two eggs on the 
breakfast menu, and poultry men would 
not be complaining that fowls do not 
pay their keep. 


Population and Food 


HIS question of more mouths than 

potatoes, more demand than growth, 
populafion increasing faster than food- 
stuffs, not only affects the householder’s 
pocket, but reaches out in big vital na- 
tional problems that may smash pros- 
perity to atoms and bring panic years 
as regularly as famine smote the people 
of ancient days. We are at the limit of 
farm lands in the United States. If we 
are beginning to feel the stringency in 
foodstuffs now with a population under 
90,000,000, what will the stringency be 
with a population more than 200,000,000 ? 
Then there is another side to it, that 
any schoolboy who has fallen between 
two stools can figure out. America is 
rapidly approaching the era when she 








all the way from 50 cents to $500. This 
was the beginning of the Boys’ Club 
Movement that has spread from Texas 
to New York. It is also one of the best 
examples of the university getting out 
on wheels. 

Agricultural colleges have been in 
existence now for fifty years and have 
accomplished much; but they can touch 
only those who come to them; and the 
total attendance in the United States 
is only 14,000. 


Lessons in Farming and Cooking 


F A TOTAL of between seven and 

ten million farmers, and between 
twenty and thirty million people living 
on farms, the 14,000 students yearly 
attending the agricultural — colleges 
would barely supply one teacher to 
every 700 school-children. Some of the 
sessions are three-month terms; so 
that, perhaps, 50,000 would. be nearer 
the total yearly attendance for short 
and long terms. Even at this rate the 
agricultural colleges are turning out 
only one teacher for every 200 children. 
At this pace the leaven of new meth- 
ods is making too slowly for the in- 
crease of population and the consumer’s 
purse. At this pace it would take two 
generations of funerals to clean out the 
old régime and bring in the new; and 














will eat all she can grow. Yearly the 
total of foodstuffs exported grows 
smaller. When foodstuffs cease to go 
to Europe, as they almost have this 
year, what will bring the gold back? Only the sale of 
manufactures! Let hard times in Europe stop the pur- 
chase of manufactures and, without sales of American 
farm products, gold reserves will drain away. Without 
drawing any inferenge, financiers point to the fact that 
every panic that has struck America has come after ex- 
actly similar conditions—gold drained away to Europe 
from New York banks, then a sudden expansion in the 
West, big crops or railway construction draining money 
from East to West; then, what with gold flowing olf 
East and loans called back West, New York has gone 
down between two stools in such panics as the world 
saw in *71 and ’93 and 1907. 

Considering how much greater is demand than supply, 
how much faster population has grown than foodstuffs, 
how much more numerous the mouths are than the pota- 
toes, it is not surprising that the foremost thinkers have 
declared that the great problem before America to-day is 
how to increase the fertility of soil, how to increase farm 
products as fast as population; and that resolves itself 
into increasing the use of scientific methods. Scientific 
methods have increased the yield of potatoes from 90 
bushels to 600, of wheat from 11 bushels to 40, of corn 
from 20 to 40 and 90, and of butter and milk from $40 a 
head to $300 and $600. If scientific methods only 
doubled the averages of farm products, American farms 
would be paying a yearly dividend equal to the capital] 
stock of the Steel Trust. Our farms now produce nearly 
$9,000,000,000 a year. If scientific methods trebled the 
farm averages as they have trebled them in England 
and Germany and France, it would mean cheap foods to 
the consumer and wealth to the farmer. Take wheat 


The Dairy Car on a “ Better-Farming Special” 


General Agent Harwood of the Massachusetts Dairy Bureau is lecturing on clean milk 


longer for the farmer to come to them; the new methods 
must go out to the farmer. The university and all that 
the university represents must quit standing on its dig- 
nity. It must go out on wheels and peddle its wares 
from door to door. It must go out in the highways 
and byways like the Gospel, and compel the old-timers 
(maybe old sinners, too) to come into the new régime. 
That is why the big railroads of the East, headed by the 
president of the New York Central, have organized a 
campaign to reclaim the East. If consumers must pay 
higher cost for food and railroads must pay higher wages 
to employees, and shippers higher freight to pay those 
wages, somebody must increase the sum total of wealth 
to foot the bill. 

How is this to be done? 

When President Roosevelt appointed his Country Life 
Commission to investigate the whole subject, he was 
politely told “to mind his own business,” and Congress 
repudiated the expenses of that Commission. Also, when 
the commissioners took evidence in some places, they 
avere told with a bluntness that can not be described as 
pointless that “the farmers had forgotten more than 
those gentlemen farmer fellows would ever know.” All 
this was but in line with experiences which the agri- 
cultural experts have been having for the past twenty- 
five years, 

Seized with a desire to carry the new gospel to his 
fellow farmers, the secretary of the Farmers’ Institute in 
Macoupin County, Illinois, about five years ago advertised 
a meeting in thirteen county papers and asked the janitor 
of the court-house to open the doors early. On the day 
of the meeting the attendance consisted exactly of the 


in two generations America’s popula- 
tion will be 200,000,000. Curiously 
enough, the hard-headed financier was 
the man who saw eye to eye with 
the agricultural specialist the need of getting the uni- 
versity out on wheels to carry the new gospel to the 
farmer’s door. All through the corn belt of the Middle 
West and the wheat belt of the Northwest, railway 
presidents offered trains free to carry the agricultural 
specialists out through the farming country to lecture 
on the new methods, distribute samples of better seed, 
and demonstrate better dairy methods. “Gospel wheat 
trains” and “gospel corn specials” and “gospel oat ex- 
cursions” ran through all these States preaching the 
new methods and showing proof of the preachment in 
yields double and treble the average. Professor Holden 
of Towa became “a corn evangelist” before he came to 
Washington; Willett Hays was “a wheat evangelist” in 
Minnesota. In the South, where conditions were worse, 
in fact about as bad as they could be and leave a farmer 
alive at all, Dr. Knapp realized that the burden and 
desolation of poverty-stricken farmers fell heaviest on 
the farmer’s wife. Families will not succeed on farms 
if the women are wretched; and Dr. Knapp had a ear 
fitted out with a sample sanitary kitchen just as cheaply 
rigged as the poverty-stricken kitchen, but fitted with 
every inexpensive device as to water and sink and milk 
and cooking that would save labor and make for health. 
This sample demonstration kitchen is still going on its 
missionary tour of the South; and when it is realized 
that many poor farmers in the South have neither cows 
nor chickens, fruit nor vegetables, it may be believed 
that “gospel kitchen” is as a voice of the preacher cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 

And now the Eastern railroads are waking up, and 
sending gospel trains through the country. When hard- 
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An Overlooked Touring Land 





The Picturesque Canadian Highways and the Ease With Which Americans May Reach Them 
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The small boy is the same the world over 









































A boundary mark between Canada and the United States 
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The Three Days’ Card 


Any American tourist is entitled to such a pass. 
It allows him to enter Canada with his car with- 
out Customs formalities. The permit is usually 
extended on request to any reasonable period 





OMPARATIVELY few American automobiles go 
touring in Canada. It seems impossible to give 
exact figures on the subject, because no _ rec- 
ord is kept in the Department of Customs at 
Ottawa of the number of cars that ¢ross the border, 
these statistics being filed only in the local custom- 
houses at which the cars are entered. But when one con- 
siders how much touring is done in the United States— 
particularly in New England—especially in the White 
Mountains, less than a day’s run from the .line—it is 
surprising that Canada, with its picturesque scenery 
and, in some sections, almost European atmosphere, 
should be so greatly neglected. This state of affairs 
exists probably for two reasons. One is that the Cana- 
dian roads have no very good reputation; the other is 
the annoyance, largely fancied, of customs regulations. 
But there are bad roads everywhere, and the Canadian 
customs formalities are simple and not onerous. 

It is true that, in the past, numbers of so-called cus- 
toms agents have made it expensive and unpleasant for 
American tourists to enter Canada, but the Dominion 
law is now such that no one need be put to any incon- 
venience or loss of time whatever in crossing the line, 
and to no expense (bond or other), beyond the payment 
of the Provincial license fee, for tag and number, which 
is no more than what is required of any motorist enter- 
ing the State of New Jersey. 

My own experience has seemed to prove that, for the 
most part, Canadian highways offer as good going as the 
roads in the Middle States, and may very properly be 
compared with them. The average Canadian road is much 
better than those the motorist has to travel over in the 
Western States, although not so good as the roads of Cali- 
fornia. They are not so good as the roads of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New England, but they 
average as parkways when compared with the going one 
gets south of Washington, D. C. While there are few 
macadamized roads in Canada, outside the immediate 
vicinity of the larger cities, the country turnpike in the 
more populous districts of Ontario and Quebee is fully 
up to the quality of the ordinary American dirt road. 

There is a road, from Rouses Point, at the northern 
extremity of Lake Champlain, to Montreal through 
Chambly, a fifty-mile run, that is very interesting. The 
last sixteen miles of it, from Chambly to Montreal, or 
rather Longueuil, directly opposite Montreal, is abso- 
lutely level, almost straight, shaded a large portion of 
the distance by elms and willows and poplars; extremely 
picturesque, with its quaint stone farmhouses and road- 
side shrines; an eighteenth century fort now and then; 
and a view of the Laurentian Mountains for almost the 
entire distance. This road passes through a prosperous 
section of the Province of Quebec; there are vast level 
fields on all sides and heavy-laden market wagons creaking 
along toward the city; but if ever there was a rocky road, 
the traditional one to Dublin may give way to some sec- 
tions of this one. Yet this entire road is rich in history. 


A Road of Many Wars 


[' WAS along the beautiful portion of this road, from 
Chambly to Rouses Point, that the French and Cana- 
dian troops, with their Huron and Algonquin allies, 
came down toward Lake Champlain; the Marquis de 
Tracy with his followers, as well as other early French 
expeditions, passed that way; as did Montcalm in 1758. 
So did the British under Haviland in 1760; only they 
went north and, joining Amherst, captured Montreal. 
Ethan Allen, after taking Crown Point in 1775, led a 
small party up this way, but had to retreat. Mont- 
gomery came along that same fall and cooperated against 
Quebee with Arnold; and Arnold, on his retreat, went 
down that way. Carleton, the British Governor of Can- 
ada, pursued him over the same route. Burgoyne, in 
1778, went down this way, and in 1813 Colonel de Sala- 
berry started his quick march from Chambly to adminis- 
ter a trouncing to General Hampton’s Continentals at 
Chateaugay. In the Papineau Rebellion of 1837, this 
Richelieu River region was the hotbed of the uprising. 
They had a ripping fight at St. Denis. It is one of 
the most famous routes in all American history. The 
fact that the roadbed between Chambly and Montreal 
has probably not been much improved since the British 


























The yard of the inn at St. Paul, Quebec 





























The level road along the Chambly Canal 



































Boarding the ferry for Montreal 
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wagon trains trundled ammunition over it to shoot the 
Colonists into submission adds a certain sentiment that 
makes up considerably for the wear and tear on tires. 

It is seventy-nine miles from Plattsburg and _ fifty 
miles from Rouses Point to Longueuil, opposite Mon- 
treal on the St. Lawrence River. If traveling from 
Plattsburg or Rouses Point to Montreal, you cross the 
Canadian line at La Colle Junction, three miles out of 
Rouses Point. Here there is a little cabin of a rail- 
road station and custom-house combined. The formali- 
ties are brief, and the rest of the day’s trip is full of 
novelty. As soon as you have passef the border, you 
are in a foreign land. You are not only under a for- 
eign flag—‘Long live the King!”—but you are among 
a foreign people. You have tumbled into a corner of 
France where they fly the Union Jack. Everything 
looks French—everything is French—the houses, the 
road signs, the names and designations on the shop 
windows, the inns, the names of the towns tl.emselves— 
even the trees and the cows look French. The dogs 
answer to French commands. 

We stopped at a little inn in St. Paul’s for luncheon. 
Children came out to greet us, and I am quite sure not 
one of them knew a word of English. They jabbered 
among themselves about the automobile, and rubbed 
their stubby little fingers over the big head-lamps, and 
no doubt explained to one another how those things cast 
forth great shafts of light at night, like beacons along 
the Richelieu River beyond the fields. 

I went inside to get sandwiches, for we usually lunched 
by the wayside. The main entrance led me into a room 

. 


The road to Sherbrooke runs through a broad valley 





A wayside shrine 


where there were some small tables and a bar. At 
Crown Point, in New York State, the day before, I had 
gone into a similar room, with a bar, but there the 
light was dingy, and a slouchy, shirt-sleeved proprietor 
told me he had no lemons for a lemonade. At St. Paul’s 
the taproom was bright and cheerful; the proprietor, 
a French-Canadian, greeted me effusively. He had his 
coat on and his hair was properly brushed. Certainly, 
he would give us sandwiches and milk and cake—and 
he had lemons—and, yes, he would do many other things. 
All this in French. His bar was a marvel of neatness 
and shining glassware. There were rows of bright bot- 
tles with curious labels, the like of which I had never 
seen before; and there were strange signs on the walls 
advertising cigarettes named for British admirals and 
beverages brewed beyond the seas. 
A Quaint Little Town 
FTER leaving St. Paul’s we traveled along a very 
good road through St. John to Chambly. The broad 
Richelieu River was in view almost all the time, and 
at St. John we picked up the canal, running along its 
level for miles, switching across it now and then, over- 
taking strange boats with quaint names, and pictures 
of holy folk painted on their bows. 

And then Chambly! With its old square fort, its 
fine bronze statue, and its little narrow streets appar- 
ently paved with live children—yet we managed to creep 
through without running over any of them. Chambly 
was a strategic point in its palmy days, even though it 
may be rusting in the sunshine now. The big stone fort 


Lunch under the trees between Chambly and Montreal 


is as symmetrically square and embrasured as the toy 
forts of our boyhood days, and actually about the size of 
a city block. In the Revolation it was one of the chief 
bases for the troops‘of Carleton and Burgoyne in their 
operations against northern New York and Vermont. 
But Chambly’s chief pride rests in Colonel de Sala- 
berry, who walloped the Americans so handsomely at 
Chateaugay in 1813. He had only about four hundred 
French-Canadian voltigeurs and a handful of Indian 
allies when he came down to meet our ancestors in the 
Adirondacks; but he was a soldier of resource. When 
his advance came in touch with General Hampton’s 
forces, which far outnumbered his own (although, I 
daresay, the quality was inferior enough), De Sala- 
berry put his woodmen to work at felling trees and 
throwing obstacles across the path of the enemy. He 
threw a company of tirailleurs out in front of his main 
position and told them to fall back before the Amer- 
icans’ advance. Then he stationed his Indians and his 
buglers, and all those habitants who had great voices, 
in a thicket nearby. As the sharpshooters retired, 
according to schedule, De Salaberry’s mob of field music 
and savages set up such a hullabaloo in the woods that 
the Americans stopped to “look and listen.” They 
paused just long enough for the main body of the Cana- 
dians to send sufficient shot and bullet into their ranks 
to turn the campaign for the winter. This was the first 
victory won by French-Canadians for the British flag. 
And so the King made De Salaberry a K.C.B., and now 
there is a monument to him at Chambly—a fine bronze 
statue by Hébert, on a tall granite pedestal in a little 
( Continued on page 36) 


Camp-Fire Titbit 





The Steak a la Brigand 


the Most Toothsome Dish on the 


Outdoor Cooking Menu 





. 
VER the tops of the trees in the square a patch 
of blue sky opened—a vista of freedom. 
By nine o’clock we were assembled. There 
were bundles enough for every one, including 
half a loaf of bread, one pound of beef, one onion, and 
two potatoes for each member of the party; bacon, coffee, 
cream, butter, salt, pepper, and a jar of jam—a sweet 
morsel for the last, “to make the end more sweet.” Be- 
sides the food, we carried a tin coffee-pot, tin coffee-cups 
and spoons, paper plates and napkins, and one iarge 
butcher knife. 

There is no town so forgotten of God but some open 
country lies near it. So, from this vast vortex of civil- 
ized life called the city we shot through a half-hour 
of roaring, and emerged presently into a country of 
green trees and rolling hills. Within an hour from 
the time we left home we were loafing beneath 





By MARY EDITH GRISWOLD 


the bark and whittle smooth all the rough places where 
the twigs were broken off. Meantime others of the party 
are preparing the potatoes, onions, and meat. 


The Art of Broiling 


4 ie potatoes are peeled and cut into half-inch thick 
slices, in the middle of which is cut a hole large 
enough to admit the sapling spit. Slice the onions so 
the small inner circle will slip out, leaving a hole large 
enough for the spit. Slice the bacon very thin and cut 
the meat into pieces not more than an inch thick, and 
little less than four inches across. 

When all are ready string them on to the spit—potato, 


bacon, onion, beef—and so over again in same order until 
all are strung. Then sprinkle well with salt and pep- 
per. When the fire has burned down to the live embers, 
place the spit over the coals, close enough to broil, 
but not so near as to let it burn. If there are no 
rocks upon which to support the spit at each end, use 
notched sticks driven into the ground. The spit will 
have to be turned occasionally and must be watched 
continually. 

While the steak is broiling, bury the potatoes re- 
maining unsliced in the hot ashes to roast and start 
the coffee boiling at one side of the fire. By the 
time the meat is done, the potatoes and onions will 
be done likewise, and the bacon will be crisp but 
not greasy. For those who like their beef rare, 
pieces can be cut off first, leaving the rest to broil 

a little longer. 





natural trees with the sky coming right down 
to us on all sides, and peeping at us through 
the leaves of the trees. 

We chose a place to pienie where a cool 
spring bubbled up, and the whole earth around 
was carpeted with wild flowers and grasses. 
The far view of great and sublime rocks and 
cataracts is not more inspiring than the 
miniature life of the country hillside. Seen 
sympathetically, the tiniest insects and plants 
become worth while, and the grandest scenery 
simple. 

Then came the hunger—the real, the normal 
craving for food. The art of cooking brigand 
steak still persists in the wide 
the world where men roam free and the sacred 
fires have not been confined into iron boxes. 
It is a natural and an easy way of cook- 
ing meat and potatoes. 


Spaces of 


The Fire and the Spit 
| ape you build a large fire of hardwood— 


oak, hickory, or willow, if you can get it 
—though this rule, like all rules for eooking. 
must and will conform to the law that you will 
use what you have. Build a fire in‘a little 
hollow, a natural one between rocks or dug 
out, if necessary. Pile on at once all the wood 


you will require, as you want the wood to reach 
the glowing coal state before you use it. 
While the fire is progressing, cut a young 








Some one slices the bread in good hungry 
style; another butters it; for the tantalizing 
odor of beef broiling over coals, mingling with 
the incense of coffee, has coaxed an appetite 
which would make even less toothsome food 
taste good. 

Then comes the moment when the brigand 
chief proclaims the meal ready. He takes 
the spit from the fire and brings it to the 
company sitting around a rock for a_ table. 
Fingers are used for forks. Each selects his 
favorite morsel on the spit and holds it, while 
the chief cuts it off with his big knife. 

Beef broiled in this fashion is delicious, not 
only because of the tang of open air, and the 
unique setting of the woodland, but chiefly 
because such broiling lets the juices of the 
meat and potato and onion flow into one an- 
other, thus giving an appetizing savor to all. 


The Siesta 


N HOUR for reflection with minutes as big 
A as years under the shadows, and then the 
shadows begin to lengthen and lengthen till 
they reach across the world. The paper nap- 
kins and plates are burned, and every vestige 


of havoe wrought by man eradicated. The 
crumbs we leave for the chipmunks and squir- 
rels. Another day, and the grass which we 


have unavoidably trampled .down will rise 
again. The windflowers will blow their airy 








hickory sapling, an inch thick or so and seven 
or eight feet long, to use for a spit. Peel off 


The improvised broiler over the camp-fire 





petals and the tall grass wave all the happier 
for having given pleasure. 
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The Actors’ Field Day 





One Way in Which Stage People Amuse Themselves and Help Their Less Fortunate Brothers 








VERY winter, at the time 





that the theatrical season 


is at its height, the actors ~ 


and actresses in New York 
give a fair for the benefit of the 
Actors’ Fund of America. Every- 
body turns in and helps the cause. 
The lovely lady stars get brand- 
new dresses and hats which are 
duly described in the papers next 
morning, and the dashing matinée 
idols may be seen negligently pok- 
ing handkerchiefs into their cuffs and 
talking in the sprightly British ac- 
cent, without which it is pretty 
hard for an actor of polite parts to 
get a job nowadays. And at the 
end of the week some such astonish- 
ing sum as a hundred and twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars has been 
gathered in to help players who 
can not get work or are ill and in 





gifts as a prize-fighter and assistant 








hard luck. 

In summer, just before the au- 
tumn season really gets well unde 
way and when New York is still full 
of stage people who have not yet 
begun to work, an outdoor field day 
for the same fund is held at the 
Polo Grounds. Of course at that 
time—the middle of August—the 
more dazzling stars of the Broad- 
way firmament are still luxuriating 
at their seashore villas and castles 
in Spain, and the manager of the 
show must depend for the most 
part on vaudevillians, musical com- 
edy folks, and chorus ladies to al 
lure the public. But when you come 
to count up all the players of this 
sort in New York at that time and 
all the relatives, admirers, and others 
more or less intimately interested in 
them, there are quite enough to fill 
comfortably full the big stands 
which are generally used by the 
crowds which watch the Giants play. 














All clothes seemed to be running-clothes 
in the hundred-yard dash for soubrettes 


This year nearly two hundred motor- 
cars, taxicabs, and so on, filled with lovely 
ladies in hobble skirts and ecandle-snuffer 
hats, and their searcely less picturesque 
escorts, filed up Brodway from the start 
ing-point at the New Amsterdam Theater 
Some of the cars bore big signs—‘Girlies,” 
“The Follies.” “Summer Widowers,” “Til 
lie’s Nightmare”’—borrowed from the names 
of the musical comedies playing on Broad- 
Way, and some at least of the beauties 
from these shows were supposed to be 

inside. Then there 
were wild men from I 
neo—more lately f 


















trainer must not blind any one to his 
success as an actor; Messrs. Bickel 
and Watson and Billy Reeves and 
Bert Williams and Raymond Hiteh- 
cock; and Miss Marie Dressler, Miss 
Emma Carus, the female barytone, 
and many, many more. 

When the grounds were reached 
there was a comic parade around the 
green; Miss Annie Oakley, in her 
cowboy hat and leather leggings, 
shot glass balls, and then Mr. George 
3evan, who happens to look like Na- 
poleon, came riding across the dia- 
mond on one of the horses which 
generally drag the Polo Grounds 
lawn-mower. ‘The horse wore his 
large leather overshoes so that he 
would not cut into the turf, and he 
kept turning round in sad surprise 
and the natural bewilderment of an 








Big Tim Sullivan umpiring 
the game between the men 


and 


honest animal who had 
never before participated 
in a return from Elba. 

the chorus girls Some French  grena- 


—Harry Watson ty- diers marched _ behind, 
cobbing his bats 


and when the little regi 
ment arrived in front of 
the grand-stand Napoleon addressed 
his army, waved his sword, and 
charged. The charge was what the 
dramatic critics would call a “per- 
sonal success,” and it was marred 
only by the fact that the army, 
us soon as they were told in which 
direction the enemy lay, promptly 
turned around and _ galloped the 
other way. 

Tables and chairs were then 
brought out on the grass, and the 
tumblers from the music halls went 
through the odd experience of doing 
out here on the green grass in the 
open sunshine all the things they 
generally do on the other side of 
footlights in a close and crowded 
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Proving that the 

line of beauty is 

also the line of 
strength 
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of garb. and scarcely less 
grotesque Mr. Bickel’s and 
Mr. Watson’s comie band. 
And there were many 
celebrities of this unecon- 
ventional world. There 
was the versatile Mr. 
George M. Cohan, who, 
in addition to being a 


suecessful dancer, author, 


and manager, was alse 
considerably responsible 
for th field day itself 
and Senator Big Tim Sul 
livan, who was to um 
pire one of the baseball 
onmes Mi Eddie Foy 
ind all the little Fovs 


Mr. Jim Corbett, whose 


) 








to 


least—in high-heeled slip- 
pers, without even taking 


Near the finish of the first hv : in 
the hundred-yard dash for chorus girls 


theater. There was a baseball game be- 
tween the Female Giants and a team of 
theatrical men. Mr. George M. Cohan, in 
a lavender silk shirt and looking as bored 
as he always does on the stage, pitched. 
Mr. Harry Watson did comedy catches be- 
hind the plate, and Mr. Jim Corbett, with 
the bashful smile which he always wears 
in public, played second. “Big Tim” um- 
pired, and, naturally, the ladies won. 

Then there were hundred-yard dashes for 
the “White Rats” and for soubrettes and 
chorus girls. Some 


ran—and did not seem 


be bothered in the 








The Female Giants baseball nine 


the pins out of the hats 
which covered their heads 
as mushrooms cover the 
tops of their stems. It 
was nearly sundown when 
the ball game _ between 
the “Friars” and “Lew 
Fields” nines ended and 
the long procession of au 
tomobiles started honk- 
honking southward 
toward the lights = of 
Broadway. 

Nearly everybody had 


won some sort oft prize 





and something like ten 

or fifteen thousand dol parodies a cer- 
lars had been added to tain public char- 
the Fund acter 


Mr. Bert Williams 
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The Duke of the Abruzzi 
in Alpine costume 


O POSE or answer 
the question as to 
who is the world’s 
greatest living ex- 

plorer might prove embar- 


rassing. To declare the 
Duke of the Abruzzi the 
most distinguished and 


the most versatile requires 
no courage or assumption. 
Not merely from his birth 
in the purple, but as heir 
to the talents of his an- 
cestors, Luigi Amedeo of 
Savoy—a rear-admiral of 
the Italian navy—qualifies 


for the former title; his 
geographie range—in lati 


tude from the equator to 
86° 33’ north, and in alti- 
tude from the deck of a 
warship to the highest 
ever attained by the foot 
of man the claim 
for versatility. 

Heredity finds in him a 
notable illustration. His 
immediate forebears, Vietor 


secures 


Emmanuel I], his grand- 
father, and Amedeo, his 
father—once King of 
Spain, and still its sov- 


ereign when this third son, 
Luigi Amedeo, was born— 
were both mountain climb- 
ers in the modern sense of 
the term, and probably no 
reigning family of Europe 
the out-of-door 


contains in both sexes more votaries of 
life. 

With such antecedents and reared amid such influ- 
ences, it is not strange that Luigi Amedeo di Savoia 
should have flashed forth in due time as a star of the 


first magnitude 
In his first alpine campai 
at the age of nineteen, 


he made a 


en, in the summer of 1892, 


reeord for ascents that 


at once attracted the attention of the guild of alpinists 


at large and aroused the 
trymen. 

It included 
and central peaks of the | 


two passes al 


then the Grand Paradis, \ 
erag of the Dent du Géant, t 
from the Italian side over 
horn. His chosen mentor 

whose name recurs often in 


admiration of 


Vanna, as 


his fellow coun- 


1 seven peaks: the 


eastern 
practise climbs, 
lont Blane, the precipitous 


he Breithorn, and a traverse 


the summit of the Matter 
s Signor Francesco Gonella. 
the same compan) 1 skilful 


alpinist, later president of the Turin section of the 


Italian Alpine Club. 
Their first climb was by no means child’s play, nor 
chosen in usum Delphini. In Gonella’s report to the 


then president of the club one reads: “Advancing we 
found the crest in bad condition.’ The rock, growing 


steeper and steeper, was covered with a stratum of hard, 
black ice with a coating of light, fresh snow. Pormont 
(the guide) . . . proceeded surely and with the greatest 
calmness, cutting steps continuously in the solid ice and 
prying the thin layer from the rocks. The Prince, appre- 
ciating the gravity of the situation, showed himself calm 
and undisturbed throughout the ascent, never once slip- 
ping, and already giving promise of becoming a bold and 
skilful mountaineer, in no wise belvying the ancestral 
courage of his race.” 

In 1894, again with Gonella, he won (for a novice) 
laurels unapproachable, at once springing to the forefront 
of the world’s most noted climbers. His climb of two 
years before on the Dent du Géant had shown his mettle 
for crag work. It is one of those seemingly inaccessible 
aiquilles, well called that tower threaten- 
ingly along the great outlying spurs of Mont Blane, and 
to ascend which demands a far higher capacity than the 
long plod to the main summit itself. A steady tread, 


“needles.” 


strong heart, firm grip, sure foot, and a_ perfect self 
reliance are absolute essentials merely for the start. 
Like it, when not more difficult, are the Aiguilles du 


Moine and des Charmoz, the Petit Dru, the Grépon. All 
four of these ascents of the first order, two of them (the 
Charmoz an being traverses, they accom 
plished at the outset of that summer’s campaign. Then 
from the Zermatt Valley he made a similar quartet of 
notable ascents—the dangerous Dent Blanche, the Zinal 
Rothhorn, in one day two peaks of Monte Rosa, and 
finally, what is regarded as the most difficult of them all, 
the Matterhorn by way of the Zmutt aréte 

Such was the apprenticeship of the world’s greatest 
alpinist. It is interesting to discover even here the quali- 
ties which him when he became himself a 
leader. Most striking is intrepidity coupled with a eool 
ness, which later will appear as judgment and discretion. 
Ever ready to attack the most difficult and even danger- 
ous of peaks, no serious aecident to self or 


the Grépon) 


dominated 


cuides has 
ever saddened any one of his numerous alpine successes, 
And we can almost 


in him as he 


feel the spirit of initiative growing 


accomplishes in the wake of others the 


great feats of the Whympers, Sellas, and Mummerys, in 
the way of achieving summits long regarded as inae 
cessible 

Only four years later, in 1898, we find him laying 


siege to certain of the forbidding peaks of the Alps that 


still remained unconquered. Among the most prominent 
of these was the Aiguille Sans Nom 13.088 feet), one 
of the most difficult needles in the fearfully jagged ridge 
descending from the Aiguille Verte over the Dru to the 


party asended Brid 
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party asended Bride Peak to a height of 24,583 feet, which is the present world’s record, but they were compelled to return before reaching the summit 
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Climbers 

















re train @M9lies is seated in the background and the Duke stands at the right 


Mer de Glace. With three guides, he set out at day- 
light from a high refuge, the Charpoua hut. On reach- 
ing the lofty crest, exceedingly narrow, their way was 
barred by upleaping towers of rock, the so-called gen 
darmes. The story of the eleven hours’ struggle with 
these is told by the Duke in the “Rivista Mensile” of the 
Italian Alpine Club (Vol. XVIT, No. 10). In descending 
they were overtaken by darkness, and had to pass the 
night roped together under the protection of a crag 

a genuine protection, for in the darkness two enormous 


rock avalanches fell, one passing directly over their 
shelter, the other close beside them. Of this notable 
climb the Duke SaVSs modestly : “The ascent can not 


exactly be called difficult, except for the guides, who have 
to cut innumerable steps,” but he allows that it is dan- 
A few days later the hitherto invincible third 
crag of the Grandes Jorasses was vanquished. Again on 
August 7, 1901, only just back from establishing the 
farthest-north record in the allied field of polar ex- 
ploration, he scaled the second highest of the Dames 


Cerous 
gerous. 


Anglaises, exceedingly difficult aiguilles on the south- 
eastern spur of Mont Blane. 
It is not strange that the enthusiasm of his fellow 


Italian, 
had placed their nation in the 
Aretic exploration, but in a sport in 
had always recognized as the un- 

this year, 1901, a party of 
iccomplished the first ascent of Mont 
Blane by its southern aréte. The route passes over the 
third in height of the summits of the “great 
white mountain” of old-time Savoy; a grand rock peak 
this, 14,695 feet high and difficult of aecess. To it its 
conquerors gave the name Peak Luigi Amedeo, in honor 
of their illustrious compatriot, and the alpine world so 
aecelaims it. 

The feats thus far 
athletic climbing. for 
unsurpassed. 


countrymen had now reached a high pitch. An 
one of the royal house, 
van, not only of 
which England 
rivaled leader. In 
Italian gentlemen 


been 
same 


several 


cited all fall 
which thé Swiss 


within the elass of 
Alps offer a field 
But enterprises calling for a mueh higher 


order of abilitv had already begun to invite the more 
ambitious alpinists—the exploration and ascent of the 
world’s highest summits in however distant lands. The 


demand was now for a caprcity 
ditions were more or less 
resolution and 


is his rare ability in 


to plan where the con- 
unknown and to exeeute with 
trying circumstances. It 
meeting these that has given Abruzzi 
a place among the very foremost of explorers He would 
he the last to claim all the brilliant re- 
sults. When he has succeeded where others had 
he is debt to the published 
circumstance of 


decision under 


honor for his 
failed, 
quick to acknowledge his 
story of their failure, every 
had conned and knew by heart 

So in his first distant expedition, that to Mount Saint 
Elias in 1897. Several futiie attempts had 
by Englishmen and Americans. notably the 
issaults of Russell under the 


which he 


been 
two spl ndid 


Professor iuspices of the 


made 


National Geographie Society. From Russell’s reports 
the young explorer of twenty-five knew the ground in 
advance and planned his expedition even to minor de- 
tails. With Gonella, Sella (the distinguished alpinist 
and photographer), Cagni (later to figure among the 
captors of the farthest north), De Filippi (physician 
and historiographer of the expedition), and five Italian 
guides, he reached the inhospitable shores of far Alaska. 


Over glaciers at ever higher stages and of increasing 
difficulty they made their way, through alternating 


storm and sunshine, and on the fortieth day from the 
coast planted the flag of Italy at the icy summit, 18,100 
feet. Ten days later they were back at their yacht, 
having scored a_ perfeet This was also the 
school for that brilliant Arctic exploit of 1899-1900. 
About this time that world began to hear frequently 
the mysterious name of Ruwenzori, and the marvelous 
story of a range of snowy mountains under the hot sun 
of Equatorial Africa. Several adventurers had been at 
their base, not seeing them by reason of the ever-present 
clouds, or, catching. distant glimpses, had disbelieved 
their eyes. Stanley really discovered the range in 1888, 
thus bringing forth from their hiding the Mountains of 
the Moon of Ptolemy, unseen by civilized man for over 
seventeen centuries. Since this rediscovery various ex- 
plorers had penetrated the wilderness, both from the 
Congo side and from the watershed of Victoria Nyanza; 
a few had even reached the lofty glaciers, but no one 
had scaled a dominating summit. From 1900 these at- 


success, 

















The Duke of the Abruzzi in camp on Mount Saint Elias 
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tempts had grown more frequent. In the spring of 1906, 
although two parties, English and Austrian, were in the 
field, Abruzzi entered for the prize. Again a carefully 
planned campaign, under conditions so opposite to those 
of the Saint Elias expedition, met with an equally brilliant 
success. The sumptuous volume, entitled “Ruwenzori,” 
with its matchless illustrations, tells the story of the 
exploration, and a supplement collates the rich scientific 
data. Maps so detailed and complete make it seem in- 
credible that only a few years since the world was pro- 
foundly ignorant of these glacial sources of the Nile. 


In the Himalayas 


& thy ambition to match his powers with the great 
peaks of the Himalayas had only slumbered since 
a change of plan, rendered necessary by the plague. had 
in 1897 caused him to substitute Mount Saint Elias. 
The base of Mount Everest (29,002 feet), the world’s 
highest peak, being unapproachable by reason of an 
agreement between the British Government and _ the 
State of Nepal, he had chosen K? in Kashmir (28,250 
feet), the next highest, as his prime objective. 

Leaving Marseilles on May 16, 1909, at the end of 
the month they were already at the foot of the peak. 
The ensuing seven weeks witnessed perhaps the most 
persistent and strenuous work to be found in the annals 
of mountaineering. For an entire month siege was laid 
to the inaccessible citadel—first to its southern aréte— 
but it soon became evident that above 20,000 feet were 
difficulties insurmountable. From a lofty saddle (21,600 
feet) next reached on the western aréte, a reconnaissance 
revealed a precipitous and inaccessible cliff. This point 
was already 3,500 feet higher than Saint Elias, the 
Duke’s previous record. After some days of foul weather 
the head wall of the Godwin Austen glacier was climbed 
to Windy Gap, in the hope of finding an approach by the 
northeastern spur, and, failing that, of studying its 
northern side. The peak was found equally inaccessible 
from the east, and the steepness prevented a descent 
with coolies to a camp on the northern side. An alter- 
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The world’s highest mountains, showing the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s records, and man’s highest alti.ude in a balloon 


s Outdoor America 


native offered: to climb Staircase Peak for a reconnais 
sance. The attempt was foiled at 21,825 feet by bad 
weather and two impassable bergschrunds. Foreed by 
the lateness of the season and the apparent hopelessness 
of better conditions, K* was abandoned and attention 
turned to Bride Peak, an easy (!) mountain (25,110 feet) 
favorably located for a study of all the mountains of 
Karakoram. The camp was transferred to the glacier 
below the Chogolisa col (saddle). For a week foul 
weather interfered with establishing higher ones. On 
July 9 they pushed on to above 19,000 feet, and two 
days later to 22,000. 


A World’s Record 


Ce following day, the weather having improved, an 
attempt was made to reach the summit, but failed 
at about 24,000 feet, an altitude equal to the highest 
record hitherto, that of the Norwegians, Rubenson and 
Monrad-Aas, on Mount Kabru in the Sikkim Himalayas 
in 1907, in which they were very likely preceded by 
W. W. Graham in 1883. On the 17th an early start was 
made for a renewed attempt, and at half-past one they 
were at an altitude of 24,583 feet, the world’s present 
record. Describing the situation, the Duke says: “Our 
pulse was regular and we felt no discomfort from the 
rarity of the air. Meanwhile the clouds had become very 
dense and interfered with our progress. Soon we were 
forced to follow an aréte to avoid the danger of ava- 
lanches, but anon we had to abandon it from the risk of 
projecting cornices. At 3.30, after waiting two hours for 


seme slight break in the clouds, I decided to return to 
caanp.” 





@hese quiet words cover a grievous disappointment. 
‘E@ be sure, he had carried “the man-line,” as it has been 
GAlled, some six hundred feet higher; but wholly within 
his reach was a summit surpassing 25,000 feet, to have 
attained which would have been—if not a much more 
brilliant exploit—at least a more convincing assurance to 
the world at large that the crowning snows of Everest 
will yet feel the pressure of a human foot. 


Making Over the Apple Tree 





New Methods in Cultivating Which Produce Better-Looking and Better-Tasting Fruit 





OR the reason that an apple tree once planted in 
fairly congenial soil will take care of itself and 
produce some fruit, the tendency has been to 
take from the tree whatever was coming and give 

little or nothing in return. The apple early became an 
article of sale, but commercial orcharding, as a special 
business on any extended scale, is of comparatively recent 
origin. Fungus troubles and insect pests caused a steady 
deterioration in appearance, if not in quality, while the 
greater culture, as well as wealth, of our people made an 
ever-increasing demand for fruits that were beautiful as 
well as good. Consequently the apple had to take a back 
seat and make way for peaches, oranges, grapes, and 
other smath fruits for table use because of their finer 
appearance. Whoever remembers the apples of even ten 
years ago, and compares them with those now on the 
market the present season. must wonder what has been 
taking place in the orchards. While it is true that many 
of the offerings are from new orchards of the Rocky 
Mountain country and the far Northwest, much of the 
very finest of fruit has come from old trees that not so 
long ago produced only dull-skinned, specked, and wormy 
apples. The fact is that we are just learning that nearly 
every branch of agriculture is a sort of manufacturing 
process; the soil, seed, and plant being only a part of the 
machinery of production. Aided and stimulated by the 
scientists of the Department of Agriculture at Washing 
ton, by the agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and 
horticultural and pomological societies of the various 
States, our apple orchardists are beginning to assist 
Nature through better methods of culture, feeding, and 
pruning for tree growth, and thorough spraying to con 
trol both insect and fungus pests. 


Beheading to Give Life 


§ eee modern methods require five or six operations 

a year upon the tree itself, and, being somewhat diffi 
cult to practise upon the old-style, high-headed 
nearly all new plantings are made with nursery trees 
headed much lower than was formerly the custom, and a 
plan of yearly pruning adopted that aims to make a 
broad, open-headed tree so close to the ground that most 
of these operations can be carried on without the use of 
a ladder. At the same time, many a high-headed tree, if 
strong and vigorous, is having from ten to fifteen feet of 
the entire top taken off in an endeavor to bring the 
fruiting wood as near the ground as possible. This is 
rather a shocking process, but if done when trees are in 
a dormant condition, and all large wounds smoothly made 
and then given a heavy coat of tead paint, little harm 
will result, while the ease with which the tree may be 
handled in future years will repay the trouble and ex 
pense of beheading, though such a cut-back tree may never 
become as shapely as those properly trained from their 
youth up. 

To the amateur the word pruning sounds a bit scien 
tifie and unattainable, while in actual practise little is 
required aside from every-day horse sense, a good pruning 
knife, and a saw. 

Yet. while it is one of the essentials of fine fruit: pro 
duetion, no one need expect perfect fruit from pruning 


tree, 


alone. 

The broad, low, open-head is 
the apple tree, but you can obtain most any 
effect you like by utting out all 
branches, that there may ve plenty of room for the sun 


most desirable for 
shape or 


annually crowding 


By J. H. HALE 


light and air. Whatever branches need checking in their 
upward or outward growth should be cut back just  be- 
yond a bud that is on the side of the branch in the diree- 
tion you wish the new growth to take; for it is these 
little buds nearest to the end cut that will start out the 
new and strongest growth of the following season and 
thus be the leaders in that direction. 


The Time to Prune 


RUNING when tree or plant is in dormant condition 
tends to stimulate new and rapid wood growth, 
which is desirable in young trees, while to prune in the 
early summer season, when a tree is in full vigor of 
vrowth, cheeks wood growth and tends to fruitfulness. 

















A low-headed apple tree 


Therefore, as a general proposition, trim young apple trees 
in late February or March when dormant, and the older 
fruiting trees in late May or early June. <A little prun 
ing each year avoids much cutting at any one time and is 
far better for the trees. 


Beauty as Well as Quality 


|" IS quite a fad just now to talk about planting dwarf 
apple trees. especially for the home supply of fruit 
lL. however, am clearly of the opinion that if the best of 
standard trees are started with low heads and annually 
pruned when in dormant condition, with the thought of 


developing a low, broad 
tree has attained a height of not more than ten or twelve 
feet the after pruning be done in summer, 
iny further wood growth, you will have a tree which 


spreading tree, and when this 


so as to check 


may be had about as easily as dwarfs, and one many 
times more productive. This at least is to be my practise 
on nearly three hundred acres of apple orchards on the 
rocky hill lands of Connecticut, where I am trying to 
grow fine table apples for the high-class family trade that 
demands beauty as well as quality, and [| want my trees 
low down where we can easily get at them, in order to 
put on the finishing touches by pruning, thinning, and 
spraying. 

While some of the very finest flavored apples in the 
world are grown upon the hill lands of New England, 
eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia, and some of the most beautiful in the Pacifie 
Northwest, good apples may be grown all over the United 
States, except in the extreme South and the middle 
Northwest. 

Apple trees will grow well and bear fruit in about 
every variety of soil, except upon muck swamps and low 
marshes. The finest fruit as to texture and quality 
comes from the side-hills and stony hill-tops, where is 
good, strong, loamy soil, with water, air, and frost drain- 
age, Which are essential to securing the finest appearance 
in the fruit. 

A free circulation of air tends to dispel many fungus 
troubles that mar the beauty of the fruit, and therefore 
less spraying is required by the hill-top apple trees than 
those growing in the valleys. 

By liberal mulching with stable manure or other 
coarse material reenforced by chemical fertilizer, fairly 
good apples may be grown in sod land, but it is far 
better to till the land whenever possible for at least the 
three earlier growing months of each season. 


Combining Business and Fun 


he THE young apple orchard, garden or farm crops 
may be grown until the apples require the entire 
use of the ground, if feed and culture are freely given 
for both. 

For the average family a single tree each of such varie 
ties as Yellow Transparent, Red Astrachan, Golden Sweet, 
Wealthy, Fall Pippin, MelIntosh Red, and Hubbardston 
would give a continuous supply from early summer until 
winter, while two trees each of three or four of the best 
winter varieties, most suitable to the section where the 
orchard is located, would, if properly stored, give a full 
supply until new apples came again. Or where one’s 
grounds are limited, two or three of the summer varie- 
ties may be budded or grafted into one tree, and still 
furnish a supply of each variety suflicient for a mod 
erate-sized family. 

What to spray for, what materials to use, and when 
and how to do it, are freely told in bulletins from 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington and the 
State Experiment Stations, so that any one who really 
wants to grow apples can obtain all the latest 
scientific information without With high-grade 
apples wholesaling in Eastern markets at from $2.50 to 


vood 


cost. 


$4 per bushel box, and from $5.50 to $14 per barrel, 
and retailing at from 50 cents to $1 per dozen, and good 
New England apple land, near large centers of popula 
tion, selling at from $20 to $40 an acre, the young on 
middle-aged man, with a love of country life in his seul, 
can find a business in apple growing that will, Lbs 
lieve, be far more profitable both in fun and cash than 


any other agricultural small investment now in sight in 


l 


the Eastern United States 
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FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


_ You should take an ac- 
tive interest in choosing 
your varnish maker. 


O matter how far removed you 

may be personally from the ac- 

tual use of varnish, if it is your money 

that pays the varnish bills you should 

know what Berry Brothers, Limited, 
can do for you. 





Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


As the largest varnish makers in the world, with 52 years of 
quality experience, we occupy an authoritative position that com- 


mands the business confidence of millions 
world over. 


There is no varnish need we do not understand; none that 


Our free book, “Choosing Your Varnish Maker,”’ 


Painters and Decorators 
Home-Owners 


Owners of Public and Private Buildings 


Architects 


Agricultural Implement Manufacturers 


agon Manufacturers 
Carriage Manufacturers 


of varnish users the 
deeper than you do. 


is of interest to all the following 


Automobile Manufacturers 
Furniture Manufacturers 
Refrigerator Manufacturers 
Piano and Organ Manufacturers 
Paint Manufacturers 
All Users of Baking Japans 
All Users of Lacquers 


men for whom Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


we cannot meet with goods that mean great ultimate economy to 
the man who pays the bills. 


If you fully realized how money can be wasted 
proper use of varnish, you would dig into the subject 


by the im- 
a good deal 


are made: 


Toy Manufacturers 
Label Manufacturers 
Railway Corporations 
Street Railway Corporations 
Boat Owners and Builders 
Trunk Manufacturers 
And all other Varnish users 


Painters, decorators, architects and owners of buildings will be especially interested in the following varnishes: 


Berry Brothers’ Four Great Architectural Varnishes for Finishing Homes and Other Buildings 


TRADE 


LIQUID cRANIT 


FOR FINISHING FLOORS IN THE BEST 
and MOST DURABLE MANNER POSSIBLE 





FOR 
FINISH ON 
[QUID Granite is tough, elastic, durable. 
It won’t crack even if you dent the wood 


under a severe blow with a hammer. 


E| |LUX 


FINEST 


OR the beautiful rubbed 
finish on interior wood work, 


Wood Finish has for years been the standard 


FINISH 


RUBBED 
INTERIOR 


OR POLISHED 
WOOD WORK 


dull 


FOR INTERIOR WOOD W 

TO SEVERE 
or polished 
Luxeberry 
other interior 






IRK EXPOSED 
WEAR, FULL GLOSS 


INDOW sills and sash, > blinds, ESIDES its great durability when exposed 
bathroom and kitchen wainscoting, and to the weather, Elastic Outside will dry 


wood work 


i¢ OUTSIDE 
FINISH 


FOR ALL SURFACES SUCH AS 
DOORS, EXPOSED TO THE 


FRONT 
WEATHER 


inside 


subject to quickly enough to prevent the surface from 


, ; " . ‘ , : severe we soon 1 shabby if not finisl pve : e ; 
It is the logical finish for floors—for beauty, to which all other varnish makers have worked. Se week vee ook habby e not ed catching the dust. The official reports of the 
‘ a . : : ; with a varnish like Elastic Interior, especially : . lies haan 
economy and durability, No other single varnish For many years it was known as Berry Brothers , : “1. . ‘ ‘ Master House Painters and Decorators Associa- 
: / as s 7s = sper made for the purpose. Elastic Interior will resist : ; : ; 
on the market has as wide a sale and reputation Hard Oil Finish,’”’ but so many worthless imita- the action of hot water, soap, etc. Ordinary tion show that Elastic Outside will dry dust-proof 
as Liquid Granite. tions were offered as “‘Hard Oil Finishes,” that varnish will turn white, or check and crack under in less time than any of 24 other varnishes tested 


It pays to use Liquid Granite. 


we changed the name for your protection. 


similar conditions. 


by the Association. 


SUPPLIED BY LEADING DEALERS AND PAINTERS WHEREVER GOOD VARNISH IS USED 


) A 10c BOOK FOR 
THE CHILDREN 


On rece ipt of ten cents 
in stamps we'll send this 








Any dealer or painter can supply Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes and will gladly get them for you if 
not carry them in stock. You can always tell them by 
the well-known label on the can, used by us for so many 
years that it is virtually our trade-mark—your protection 


1e@ does 


A FREE BOOK 
FOR ALL 
VARNISH USERS 


— 


CHOOSING 
*"YOUR ” 

















very entertaining and against substitution. H hoosing Your Var- VARNISH 
instructive 56 page If manufacturers, who look into their finishing rooms, nish Mal va ar inter MA KZE RB 
book for children— see the Berry Label, they can feel absolutely sure that ¢St to users ol all kinds 
‘Around the World ina the varnish got there solely through its merit—not 0 varnishes, 
Berry Wagon.”’ through favoritism or for any other reason. It contains complete 
t f ¢] varinin yore 
[t contains 25 full page drawings in color by W. W. BERRY BROTHERS Ltd Bes h we ood | ts pa 
Denslow (who illustrated “The Wizard of Oz”), repre- ’ ° rm thee of aeaee 
senting the children of the leading nations of the world ESTABLISHED 1858 eee oe ee 
at play. Accompanying each picture is a description Largest Varnish Makers in the World Start your more ac 
and brief history of the country and its people. Address all Correspondence to DETROIT tive interest in varnish 
With the book we tell how children can get the famous - FACTORIES—Detroit, Mich., and Walkervitle, Ont , by sending for a copy 
Berry Wagons. “Guat” tite ante “meee” §=._ tole. x 
IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTI N »LLIFI 3 











In Walking 
The C-M:C Garter 
holds the sock securely, ad- 
justing itself to every motion 


without binding the leg. 
In Resting 


all strain is relieved by 

Swivel Catch mak- 

ing the garter so 
re you forget you 
have it on. 


C:M:C 


-GARTER> 


“The Garter Without Objections” 
Men Prefer it because it 
Wiil not Tear the Stocking. 
Will not Bind the Leg. 
Will not Unfasten or Slip. 
Each Garter for either Leg. 
No cords to Chafe or Break. 


Hoot Mon! 


the 











25 cents will convince you 


The best dealers have them, or 
eample pair by mail. Send your 
dealer’s name and 25 cents. 


Clark Mfg. Co. 
246C Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOES 


HAND-SEWED 
PROCESS 

MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 

THE STANDARD 

FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are positively the most x 
economical shoes for you to buy. SS& 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If your dealer can- 


not supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 181 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES=—— 


FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


Hoosier 
Ranges 
Héaters 


Why not buy the best when you 
can buy t he m at suc h low, unheard-of 
“t » 


377 Broadway 




































and Ranges are de- 
i for you to use in your own 
home 30 days free before you buy A written guarantee 
with each stove backed by a Million Dollars. Our new 
1911 improvements on stoves absolutely surpass anything 
ever produced. Send postal today for free catalog. 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
218 State Street arion, Indiana 
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AY, boys! | 
you, and it's full of latest information on every 


this magazine is made up just for 


subject you're interested in—stories, clean 
sport, making things, experimenting, collecting, |] 
caring for pets, and a hundred other things, And | 
pictures? Well, we guess so! 


The American Boy | 
i 250,000 lively boys are regular readers, and their || 
i 


parents say it’s great! You ought to buy this 
month’s issue—it’s a hummer! 10c atanynews-stand. | 


1 
A Whole Year for $1.00. i 
| THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., _|| 


ajesti * it, Mich. ( ) 
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hh pine onally 

any times more erful than spring 
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rock drills, etc. I5c pays f« r 1,000 shots, (delivered 30 
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stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down Fi illy Guaranteed. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 


Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. 
Pacific Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 505 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Work-Horse Parades 


HEN people stand four hours 

under a hot sun watching a 

parade of work-horses, it looks 

as if the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals-had aeccom- 
plished its purpose. The spectacle must 
have deeply gratified Mrs. James Speyer 
and her Executive Committee, whose hu- 
mane impulse and excellent business or- 
ganization have popularized this yearly 
event in the Metropolis. 

The objects sought by work-horse pa- 
rades are: First, to incite owners and 
drivers of such beasts of burden to pride 
in their appearance; and, second, to culti- 
vate in the public a deeper and more prac- 
tical interest in the horses which they see 


daily at work in the city streets. 
If pride in the appearance of their 
horses can be aroused in the breasts of 


owners, and especially of drivers, improved 
care of the horses themselves follows as a 
matter of course. It is well known to those 
having knowledge on the subject that own- 
ers generally, and drivers particularly, of 
work-horses take very little personal in- 
terest in the animals which they view as 
tools of trade, to say, in their day’s 
work. This is natural enough, nor does 
it necessarily suggest harsh treatment, 
or that drivers are cruel because they lack 
such interest. On the contrary, personal 
observation convinces me that the average 


so 


| driver of horses is not cruel. Indeed, con- 
sidering the order of intelligence among 


what is known as unskilled labor, whence 
come many of the drivers of draft animals, 
it is rather remarkable how seldom horses 
are actually abused. 


Saving Owners Money 


B* XTWEEN actual mistreatment and a 
) lack of prideful interest, however, is 
a wide gap which can be filled, greatly to 
the welfare of the horses and much to the 
substantial profit of the owner. I do not 
need to point out that the better a horse 
is cared for, the better service he is able 
to render, and the longer he lasts. This 
is only hard, common, business sense, with 
a peculiarly direct appeal to the average 
American whose ears are ever cocked to 
catch whatever makes for business. 

The horse has a highly organized nerv- 


ous system, and therefore deteriorates 
quicker under improper care than any 
other domestic animal. It is a provable 


fact that the working value 
bers of horses, notably 
delivery wagons, is 
through the rough 


of large num- 
those attached to 
frequently impaired 
handling of ignorant 
drivers. You need only look about in 
your home town, wherever it may be, to 
corroborate this assertion. In the major- 
of such ca the driver, as I say, 
more ignorant than vicious; but results 
to the horse and the owner are not im- 
proved on that account. Hence it is that 
these parades, by arousing the drivers’ 
are doing splendid service for 
the animals and for the owners of them 
as well. 
Like the 


18 


ses, 


ease of the  bird-protective 
movement, the work-horse parades at first 
were regarded merely as an expression of 
the sentimentalists; but as protection has 


been finally recognized to be a means of 
saving hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the farmers through ridding their crops of 
destroying insects, so the business men of 
the land are beginning to appreciate that 
these work-horse parades are saving them 


money. 
Thus it is that the parade idea is spread- 


ing. Boston, through the enlightened ef- 
fort of Mr. H. C. Merwin, incorporated 
the movement several years ago. New 
York adopted it entirely as a result of 


the endeavors of the 
Chicago has made a 
ton, I understand, 

suit. It will 
eonfident, before 

will be a regular 
the first class. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 
start, and Washing- 
is planning to follow 
not be many years, I feel 
the work-horse parade 
feature of every city 
of 


Free Clinics for Horses 
all: there is bound also 


he is this 
i to follow the establishment of free 


clinics for animals. It is surprising and 
highly illustrative of—shall 1 our 
thoughtlessness ?—that while London, Paris, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Dresden, Flor- 
ence and other cities of Europe long 
had such clinics, yet New York, second 


Do} 
~4 


Say 


Lyons, 
have 
the 


city of the world, had nothing of the kind 
until the Woman’s Auxiliary established 
one last January in New York City. And 
that it was needed may be the better un- 
derstood by the record of 1,755 animals 
treatec from January 15 to May 15. 

The service of free clinics is inestimable. 
Not only do they relieve the suffering of 
the horse whose owner is too poor to em- 
ploy a veterinary and whose work-a-day 
life perhaps depends upon the animal, but 
they come to the rescue of the poor owner 
himself, who finds his trade diminishing 
because of an incapacitated work animal, 
which he must use or perhaps go out of 
business. 

This newly established New York clinic 

incorporated under the name of the 
Woman’s League for Animals, but whether 
under this name or under that of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, the humane work 
these women have engaged upon with such 
thoroughness is an honor to them and to 
their city. 

All eredit to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
the A. 8. P. C. A. 


is 


of 


What the Prize Does 


F THE right reckoning that prizes 
would arouse the interest in drivers, 


every parade has offered convincing proof. 
I have noted such interest growing annu- 


ally, but it seemed more apparent to me 
this year as I wandered among the entries 
or viewed them pass the grand-stand. Not 
only were the horses themselves recognized 
and acclaimed by the spectators lining the 
street, but the keenness of the contesting 
drivers, and the patent pride with which 
previous winners of the brass harness orna- 
ment exhibited them, were manifest. 

One incident to especially 
was the exchange of inquiry 
gratulation between the 
friends scattered 
parade; which 
only had the 
driver been 
friends. 

One very significant illustration of the 
pride of the winning drivers came under 
my immediate eye in my own household, 
where I discovered, the morning after the 
parade, the iceman joyously showing to 
our kitchen-maid the ribbon he had won. 

Need I emphasize what this indicates? 


impress me 
and of con- 
drivers and their 
along the entire line of 
means, of ecourse, that not 
interest of the individual 
aroused, but that also of his 


The 
MONG all 


Honor Class 


the 1,500 horses and the 
sk sixty odd classes that made up the 
1910 parade in New York, the Veteran 
Horses and the Veteran Drivers appealed 
to me most. 

The old 
youthful-looking 
all—the oldest 


teen; and the 


horses were a_ surprisingly 
lot; seventy entries in 
thirty, the youngest thir- 
majority ranging from eigh- 
teen to twenty-three. Very few showed 
their age; they were all in 
which bespeaks a driver with heart in the 
right place—and intelligent use of 
knowledge. 
The Veteran 
interesting, with 
those of twenty 
and K. Tinte, 


some 


Driver Class was little less 
its entries limited to 
years or more of service; 
who has been driving for 
the American Tce Company for fifty-one 
years, carried off the palm. But most ap- 
pealing of all were William W. Barkley 
and his horse Bill, which he has driven 
twenty-one years. Barkley has a service 
of thirty-seven years to his credit, and 
Bill is a veteran of twenty-four vears. 
Two others on this honor list were John 
McGuire, who, during forty-two vears of 
service, has driven Albert sixteen vears; 
and James Manley, who has driven Billy 
fifteen vears during a forty-one-year period 
of service. 
Regretfullyv, I 
mainder of the names, for the entire list is 
really an honor and challenged the 
interest accorded the old horses themselves. 


must pass over 


class 


Horse Don’ts 


] CAN NOT resist quoting two 
from the work-horse point of 
which the Auxiliary has compiled: 

“Don’t leave me hitched in my stall at 
night with a big cob right where I must 
lie down.” 

“Don’t your 
understand; be patient; 1 
[I only know what you 

While I am on the 
be out of place here, I 
comment on this 


view, 


lose when I do not 
am 
want.” 

subject, it 
think, 
worthy 


temper 


not 
my 


will 
to close 
parade 


Continued on page 29 
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The Tire That 
Won’t Rim-Cut 


Goodyear Straight Side 
able Tires are guarenteed 
rim-cutting. No other tire has this 
guarantee behind it. The outer sides 
of the tire are straight, permitting 
the use of a rim with a wide-round- 
ing flange where it holds the tire in 
place. There are no shurp edges as 
in the clincher or hook form of tire— 
nothing to cause rim-cuts. 








are always larger than their rating, al- 
though they will fit the rims for which 
they are gated. Larger tires mean more 


mileage. They won't come off the rim or 
creep, though no tire bolts are needed. 
Note endless tape in base. They are 


easily removed and replaced, and for re- 
siliency are supreme. 


Detachable Tires Lower Priced 


Commencing July 1, 1910, you can ob. 
tain Goodyear Straight Side Quick Detach- 
able Tires at the same prices that other 
makers charge for ordinary clincher tires. 

Our valuable book “‘How to Select an 
Automobile Tire,””’ shows how to keep 
down tire expense amazingly. Send for it 
today. It’s FREE! 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Erie St., Akron, Ohio (45) 
Branches and Agencies in all principal cities 
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Maxim Moistener 


| For Counting Money 
Sealing Envelopes 
Affixing Stamps 


use a 


Simple, ecient, convenient; always 
ready for use. Vill not leak, rust or 
get outof order. Pad i vavs damp, 


but never wet. Make 
weight on any desk. 


50 Cents at Stationers 
“Stave you a Maxim’ 
(He Movtener on your Deak”? 


MAXIM SPECIALTY CO. 


12 Waverly Place 19 Quincy Street 
New York Chicago 
Send for Booklet. Representatives Wanted 
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The engraving here introduced is after a painting found on the walls of Thebes. 


sandal-making by the ancient Egyptians. 


It delineates the mnuner of 


It will be observed these workmen or makers of feet costume as then 


e worn, similar to the boot and shoe makers’ present mode of working, are seated upon low stools; a practice 


D which, doubtless, has always obtained in such employmen 
suc manufacture, all the attempts by any other method 


ts, as most convenient; for executing and dispatching 0 
having hitherto failed; and whether a change in the 


shoe makers’ mode of working, alternating between sitting and standing, which for health’s sake is desirable, 
will ever take place, is among the discove: ies and the things of the future. 


An Industry 


I. 


An American Achievement 


Within the time of those who read these words, the 
way to make a shoe has been completely changed. Meth- | 
ods which held their own for centuries have disappeared. 
The feet of the million are clad today as finely as the feet 
of yesterday’s millionaire. Shoes marked by comfort, 
durability, and style have driven to historical museums 
the stiff and clumsy boots and brogans which not so 
many years ago were worn by those who could not pay 
to have shoes sewed by hand. 

The American people spend more than $350,000,000 
every year in buying shoes, and average three pairs 
apiece, and yet few ever think about their shoes so long 
as they do not look clumsy, or wear out too quickly, 
or hurt the foot. Everyone likes to buy good shoes as 
cheaply as he can, and everyone likes to feel that shoe 
manufacturers are independent and successful, and that 
workmen get good wages, because these things help along 
prosperity ; but that is all. Yet here is an industry in 
which the United States within a decade has come to lead 
the world, and there are many things about it which it 
would be worth while for everyone to understand. It is 
worth while, for instance, to know that there is no im- 
portant operation on a shoe which need be done by hand ; 
that in the making of every good shoe no less than 58 
different machines, and sometimes twice that number, 
are brought into play ; that nearly all of these machines 
are of American invention; and that they have been so 
perfectly adjusted one to another that they work to- 
gether almost with the precision of a watch; it is worth 
while to know something about the marvelous system 
under the encouragement of which this typical Ameri- 
can industry has blossomed and borne fruit until it em- 
ploys $200,000,000 of capital and nearly 200,000 people 
and turns out 250,000,000 pairs of shoes a year; and why 
it is that the average man you meet today has a better 
fitting, better wearing, and better looking shoe than the 
millionaire of yesterday—at a fraction of the expense. 


The Child of Machinery 


Of all the products of American ingenuity there is| 
none which is more distinetly the child of machinery | 
than is the modern shoe. Textiles are woven or spun} 
on looms or spindles, which may be numerous and costly | 
but which have little diversity of design; the parts of 
watches are fashioned and assembled by machines as) 
intrieate and delicate as themselves, but no more deli-| 
eate and intricate than those devised for fashioning the 
shoe and with nothing like the infinite variety. The wit 
of man has not conceived a more elaborate or perfect 
system of machines, nearly human in their operation and 
more than human in the accuracy and perfection of 
their results. This system has not sprung from chance 
or luck. The path of its development is strewn with lost 
fortunes and shattered hopes and lighted by fine exam- 
ples of business foresight and undaunted courage. It 
has been said that more inventive genius, greater execu- 
tive capacity on the business side and a larger number 
of separate operations are involved in the making of a 
shoe than in any other product of equal value. It is 
worth while to know something about such an industry, 
and that is why this story has been written. 


From the “ Boot and Shoe Makers’ Assistant,’ Manchester, England, 1853. 


OF THE SHO 


|could afford the price. 





Traus/orimed 


The shoemaking business differs from other manufac- 
turing industries in the way it is earried on. It has 
necessities of its own which have been met successfully 
by the logical and natural development of methods pecul- 
iar to itself. Just a word about its history. It will not 
take long to read. 


Ancient Ways Displaced 


It seems only a little while ago that all the pieces 
of leather of which a shoe is made were sewed together, 
painfully, by hand. We are «ll familiar with pictures 
of the old-time cobbler with his bench and apron, lap- 
stone and hammer, awl and thread. Some of us have 
watched him at work, without realizing that we were 
gazing on tools and methods which had hardly changed 
since the dawn of history, and which are found in earv- 
ings on the pyramids; yet that is so. In our own day 
we have seen the ancient ways give place to a marvel- 
ous system of machines which turn out perfect shoes by 
the hundred in the time it took the old-style working- 
man to make imperfectly a single pair; yet few of us 
have ever given it a thought or know the secret of the 
transformation. To trace the secret we must go back 
half a century to the invention of the sewing-machine 
and follow down through years of trial and venture a 
progress culminating in the Goodyear Welt System of 
shoe machinery, by means of which the perfect shoe is 
made today. 

One of the early uses to which the sewing-machine 
was put was the sewing together of the pieces of soft 
and pliable leather which make the upper of a shoe 
a simple thing, involving only a slight adjustment of the 
original machine. It is a far more complicated opera- 
tion to sew the upper to the thick and heavy sole, and 
vears passed by before the secret was discovered, and 
the McKay Machine appeared. In the shoe sewed on the 
MeKay Machine the thread ran through into the insive 
of the inner sole, leaving a rasping ridge on which the 
stocking of the wearer rubbed. The MeKay shoe dis- 
placed only the coarser grades. The hand-sewed shoe 
remained the favorite of wealth and fashion, and was 
worn exclusively by those who cared for comfort and 
In sewing a shoe by hand, a 
thin and narrow strip of leather, called a welt, was first 
sewed to the insole and upper, and the heavy outsole 
was sewed to this welt so that the stitches came outside 
and did not touch the foot, the insole being left entirely 
smooth. It was a delicate operation by hand, and many 
years elapsed before a machine was contrived by which 
it could be done. At last the problem was solved: The 
Goodyear Welting and Stitching Machines appeared 
so named for Charles Goodyear, who finaneed and _ per- 
fected them; a son of the man who taught the world the 
use of rubber. These two machines are the nucleus of 
the Goodyear Welt System, to which must be attributed 
the revolution of an industry. Although they are en- 
tirely distinct machines, they are inseparable, for neither 
ean be used effectively without the other in making the 
modern Goodyear Welt Shoe. 


Invention and Its First Results 


Much of the style of a shoe depends upon the wooden 
last over which the upper is shaped before being attached 
to the sole. To find a substitute for the human hand in 
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fitting the shoe to the last and pulling the leather over its 
delicate lines and curves seemed for a long time impossible ; 
but in due season invention mastered this problem also, and 
the Lasting Machine appeared, to be followed later by the 
Rex Pulling-Over System. Thus, one after another, every 
operation has yielded to invention, until very recently the 
only remaining process was subdued when a machine for eut- 
ting uppers was devised. There are machines for shaping, 
compressing, and nailing heels; for attaching soles to uppers 
in heavy shoes by copper screws and wires; for rounding, 
buffing, and polishing the soles; for trimming and setting the 
edges of the sole; for performing innumerable operations, 
some seemingly trivial, but all essential to perfection in com- 
fort, durability or style; so that in shoe factories today a 
greater variety of intricate and expensive machines are used 
than in factories of any other kind. 

In the early days, as new machines were invented, com- 
panies were organized to make and introduce them until there 
were many small concerns, some of which did a precarious 
business. Every manufacturer in fitting out his factory had 
to deal with several of them; he could not figure with cer- 
tainty on his machinery: strikes were frequent among the 
operatives of one machine or another, so that many factories 
were shut down for a part of every year; the industry lacked 
stability ;.it was in danger of demoralization. By degrees the 
smaller concerns went out of business, until in 1899 the mak- 
ing of machines had centered in the hands of three com- 
panies of substantial size. Conditions were better, but they 
were still bad enough; the ills were modified, but not dis- 
pelled. The industry was erying for relief. This was the 
state of affairs when the United Shoe Machinery Company 
was organized on February 7, 1899. 


is. 
The United Shoe Machinery Company 


The United Shoe Machinery Company owes its origin to 
a eall for change in conditions menacing the industry of 
making shoes which could not be ignored. It was created by 
combining into one the three companies existing in 1899; 
the Goodyear Sewing Machine Company, the Consolidated & 
MeKay Lasting Machine Company, and the MeKay Shoe 
Machinery Company, each of which respectively made and 
leased machines adapted to a particular class of operations. 
The principal machines which each made did not interfere 
with the principal machines of any other. They were depend- 
ent links in an industrial chain. The Goodyear Sewing 
Machine Company made machines for sewing the sole to the 
upper in welt shoes and various auxiliary machines which 
helped to complete the shoe; the Consolidated & McKay Last- 
ing Machine Company made machines for lasting a shoe; the 
MeKay Shoe Machinery Company made various machines for 
attaching soles and heels by metallic fastenings, and fur- 
nished material for that purpose. A single manufacturer, in 
order to make Goodyear Welt Shoes, would be compelled to 
patronize all the companies, going to each of them for that 
part of his equipment which it exclusively supplied. Each 
company had its agents in factories looking after its machines. 
Whenever a machine furnished by one of them broke down 
or was put out of commission for any cause, machines owned 
by the other companies might have to lie idle until it was 
running again—a constant source of trouble to all concerned. 
For a manufacturer of any kind of shoes it was a handicap. 
For one who wished to make the finest quality of Goodyear 
Welts it was a condition which could not be endured; for 
in the delicate Goodyear process it is imperative that there 
should be the utmost nicety in the adjustment of machines, 
so that all may play together in perfect harmony, and this 
cannot be secured save by a single supervision and control. 


Advantage of Consolidation 

The gathering of these three companies into a single 
organization wrought an instant change. It resulted imme- 
diately in greater economy of administration ; in relieving the 
manufacturer of the vexation of sometimes seeing his fae- 
tory crippled while orders were piling up; in freeing him 
from the annoyance and expense of dealing with several dif- 
ferent concerns in order to get his most important machines 
and keep them in repair. From that time uniform methods 
have prevailed where confusion reigned. The manufacturer 
ean now make accurate calculations, ignoring even the un- 
certainty of ordinary fluctuations of the 
his mechanical equipment is concerned. 


market so far as 
The smallest manu- 
facturer has absolute assurance that he can lease his machinery 
on precisely the same terms as his largest and most prosperous 
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competitor, and that he will have an even chance with every- 
one else to utilize the most advaneed devices without being 
compelled to figure whether he ean afford to throw his old 
machines away. The Company, which from its formation 
has kept a large force of inventors in its employ, assumes 
the entire responsibility of replacing obsolete machines with 
others up-to-date, of keeping all machinery in repair so that 
no time need be lost through the idleness of any part of the 
system which has been installed; in short, of insuring to 
every manufacturer, large or small, who uses its principal 
machines, a working equipment of the most advanced type 
for his factory all the time. It gives every factory a sys- 
tem of machines which work effectively together, each fitting 
into the others so closely as almost to fulfill the dream of 
Edison, who sees the time arriving when leather will be put 
into one part of a machine to come out a little later a com- 
pleted shoe. Any manufacturer who was in business when 
the Company was organized will testify that conditions are 
vastly better than they were before its day, and they have 
steadily improved from the beginning, until now the feeling 
toward the Company is, as a rule, even more cordial than it 
was four years ago, when Charles H. Jones, President of the 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Company, said in an inter- 
view published at the time: 


**T can say for ourselves, that the question of roy- 
alties and machinery, which was formerly one of the 
most vexatious and exacting departments of our busi- 
ness, has ceased -to give us any concern at all. We 
were formerly obliged to examine new inventions, 
and were forced to make experiments with machines 
for months at a time, with the result that we obtained 
more or less bad work and were put to much useless 
expense, and the thought and attention of our best 
men was given to deciding between the merits of the 
old and the new. We were obliged to dieker and 
trade with every different manufacturer of machin- 
ery all the time, with the moral certainty that some- 
body who had more time and attention to give to it 
would get a better bargain than we were able to 
obtain; and with it all there was an enormous and 
perpetual shrinkage on account of changes made nee- 
essary by the introduction and adoption of machin- 
ery that was not thoroughly and satisfactorily devel- 
oped before being placed on the market. Today this 
is all changed. If we want a machine, we simply 
notify the Company. Their agent confers with our 
foreman. The best machine known for doing the 
work is installed with little or no expense to us. 
We are obliged to pay a rental in some eases, which 
would amount to about the same as the yearly shrink- 
age in value of the machine if we had had to buy it, 
but the capital which we would formerly have been 
ealled upon to invest is still in our possession for use 
in our regular business. We are confident that we 
are getting the machine on as favorable terms as any 
competitor, and we are enabled to employ our own 
time and ability in the legitimate branches of our 
business, and we have not, up to this time, been 
obliged to pay as much for this privilege as we 
formerly paid, for the very much less satisfactory 
eondition.’’ 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, May 24, 1906. 


A Model Factory and System 


One of the first things the Company did was to concen- 
trate the manufacture of its machines in the United States in 
a single large factory, which was built at Beverly, Mass., and 
which is now one of the model factories of the world. It is 
known far and wide for the efficiency of its management and 
for the solicitude shown for the health, safety and comfort of 
its employes. It is absolutely fireproof, the first in the United 
States of considerable size to be made of reinforeed concrete, 
and contains seventeen acres of floor space. It employs nearly 
4.000 people, ships 20,000 machines a year and 12,500,000 
parts of machines, and very nearly approaches perfection in 
every detail. 

The interests of the Company extend to every civilized 
country. Its machines in the United States alone represent a 
sales value of nearly $40,000,000, 

[t has a foree of over 500 expert mechanics in the United 
States alone, who spend their entire time in looking after its 
machines in the factories of its lessees and seeing that they 
are constantly in working order. 

Of course all this has called for great expenditure of 
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money and the maintenance of an elaborate and extensive 
organization. The Company has retained in its employ all 
the experienced men who had grown up in the companies 
from which it was originally formed, and has always sought 
the services of the very best men to be found in their re- 
spective fields. It has never issued bonds or borrowed money. 
It has never distributed in dividends earnings which might 
be needed for the extension of its business. 
profit is not in excess of the legitimate earnings of a care- 
fully conducted and effectively administered manufacturing 
enterprise. 


ITT. 


The Royalty System and its Benefits 
The United Shoe Machinery Company is a business enter- 
prise and nothing else; yet strictly in the line of business it 
has done the American people a practical service which no 
philanthropy could undertake. 

During a period when the cost of living has been a 
burden, shoes have incéreased less in price than many other 
articles in general use. The only reason is that while the cost 
of leather and labor and everything about a shoe which the 
Company does not provide was never before so high, manu- 
facturers pay less today than ever before for their machines. 
The Company pays more for what it buys, but has assumed 
the increased charge without imposing any part of it upon its 
customers; and in many instances has lowered its charges for 
supplies. It has done this because it was good business policy 
and its reward has been in larger trade. 

The ability of the Company to carry out its purpose to 
furnish a better service and equipment year by year at a 
constantly diminishing expense to its lessees is largely due to 
its adherence to the Royalty System in leasing its machines. 
Under this System instead of buying his machines outright, 
the manufacturer pays for their use a small sum on each shoe 
made, or else buys from the Company furnishing the ma- 
chine certain findings essential to its operation, like tacks, 
wire nails and eyelets, paying for them a price sufficient to 
compensate the Company for its use. 

The Company’s rates of royalty now are lower than 
those prevailing at the time of its formation. The average 
royalty direct and indirect it now receives for all classes of 
shoes is less than 2 2-3 cents per pair. Out of this sum it 
pays the whole cost of manufacturing machines and supplies; 
of development of new machines and purchase of patents; of 
administration—in short, the entire expense of conducting its 
business. The highest rovalty which any manufacturer can 
pay for the use of all machines on the highest priced Goodyear 
Welt shoes—the very best which can be bought—is not over 
six cents. Very few pay royalties of this amount and neither 
sum cuts any figure in the retail price. The same quality of 
shoe which ean now be bought by anyone for $6.00 could have 
been obtained not long ago only by those who could afford to 
pay far more to have their shoes hand-sewn. Under no other 
system would the manufacturer pay so little for his machines 
as through the payment of royalties. If he were to buy them 
outright, he would have to charge against the cost of his 
product an interest of 5% on his investment and a_ far 
greater percentage for the depreciation and enforced replace- 
ment of his machinery—certainly not less than 10%—he- 
sides being obliged to employ a force of high-salaried experts 
to keep it in repair. Even with the closest eeonomy of 
manufacture he could not bring this figure to the low level 
of the royalties which the Company collects. 

Under the Royalty System he can devote all his thought 
and time to improving the quality of the shoe he makes and 
making it economically ; he need not have the slightest worry 
about his machinery; he ean turn over to the Company its 
entire care, knowing that, as he gets from the Company the 
finest machines in the world and the best service in the world, 
he can make the best shoes in the world at the lowest cost 
consistent with comfort, durability and style. 

The Royalty System is not a new thing. It has prevailed 
in the shoe machinery business from the time the first ma 
chine for attaching soles to uppers was perfected fifty years 
ago, and it has been the greatest single factor in the wonderful 
development of the industry of making shoes. It was not 
devised originally by the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
hor was the system of leases under which it is administered, 
but both have been adopted by every successful maker of 
shoe machinery since experience first demonstrated their 
worth. Shoe manufacturers almost without exception prefer 
the Royalty System to that of purchase. Without it many of 
the largest manufacturers of the day could not have installed 
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an equipment to start business at all. Years of experience 
have shown the system to be the most satisfactory method 
of paying for the use of shoe machinery—best for the maker 
of shoes, for the maker of machinery, for the retailer and for 
the public. 

If a machine is sold outright the interest of its maker ends 
with the payment of its purchase price. As soon as he has 
sold one machine his chief concern is to sell another. Under 
the Royalty System the success of the Machinery Company 
depends not upon the sale but upon the use of its machines; 
for it is only while its machines are working that they are 
of any value to it. The Company’s interest in a machine 
cannot stop at the factory door. In order to get adequate 
returns on its investment, it must keep the machinery from 
which it derives its revenue in use and therefore in tip-top 
condition all the time. This is obviously to the advantage of 
the manufacturer because it increases his output, keeps his 
men employed, and keeps the money invested in his factory 
at its full earning capacity. By making it easy for the mannu- 
facturer to keep his plant in operation the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company has multiplied the production of good shoes, 
bringing them within the reach of the people and stimulating 
the demand for more. The prosperity of the Company has 
thus become inseparable from the prosperity of the trade. 


LV. 
A Monopoly of Merit 


The Company has been called a monopoly—not without 
reason. It has a monopoly in every patent it owns, made so 
by the patent laws of the United States, which are so framed 
as to make sure that an inventor’s reward shall not be stolen 
from him, and that in return for giving the public the benefit 
of his discovery he shall enjoy its profits exclusively for a 
little while. If it were not for the monopoly of patents there 
would be little invention of any consequence; and the United 
States, instead of leading the world industrially, would lag 
behind. The Company also has a monopoly in its ability to 
inake the very best machines and give the most effective 
service; but it has never had a monopoly of the shoe ma- 
chinery business. It does not mind fair and legitimate com- 
petition, and is always ready to take its chances in the race 
for trade. 

There are other makers of shoe machinery who earry on a 
successful business each in his own line. Every factory in 
the United States uses machines which the Company does not 
produce; and all the machines for stitching together the 
pieces of the upper, which constitute a large part of any 
factory ’s equipment, are obtained elsewhere. There is noth- 
ing to prevent it, either in the Company’s leases or its 
methods. Any manufacturer is at liberty to lease the Good- 
year Welting Machine and the Goodyear Stitching Machine 
without being obliged to lease or buy anything else from the 
Company. Any manufacturer can lease the Company’s es- 
sential machines, without being obliged to use any other of 
the several hundred machines which the Company - makes. 
He can take the others or leave them, as he pleases, without 
regard to any lease he already holds. He ean use most of the 
Company’s machines in connection with machines provided 
by the Company’s rivals. 


Invention’s Rapid Advance 

The genius of American inventors has found in shoe ma- 
chinery a fertile field, and there never was a time when 
they were more alert than now, largely because they have 
no difficulty in finding a steady market for their wares. In 
the eleven years since the Company was formed a greater 
number of practical patents for new machines and for im- 
provements have been taken out than in any period of equal 
length since shoemaking began. The Company keeps a large 
force of inventors in its immediate employ continually on 
the watch for new ideas, and it is always ready to investigate 
and adopt a meritorious device, which promises distinet im- 
provement in the art. It has produced nearly one hundred 
new machines, all of them materially better than those for- 
merly in use, and sixteen of them performing operations 
which before their introduction could only be done by hand. 

In the same interview, from which a quotation has already 
been made, Charles IT. Jones declared : 


‘My own experience with outside manufacturers 
during the past five or six years has gone quite a 
way toward convincing me that the outside inventor 
gets all the consideration from the Company to which 
he is entitled. We have encouraged a few of them 
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that we thought had good things, only to be sold out 
by them as soon as they could make a satisfactory 
trade with the Company. 

“I think it quite likely that the Company buys 
and pays a good price for all that is valuable in the 
way of invention, that is offered to them, and they 
certainly stand between the manufacturer and the 
inventor of crude and incomplete machines, and 
guarantee to us that whatever is put on the market 
is a eomplete mechanical contrivance, capable of 
doing what they recommend.’’ 


The public has a lively interest in invention. It likes to 
see inventors get their just reward and feels itself entitled to 
the benefit of their discoveries. It realizes too that it is one 
thing to obtain a patent and quite another thing to make it 
go; that limitless patience, years of exploitation and experi- 
ment, and liberal expenditure of money are needed to turn 
an invention into a commercial success. Business acumen and 
financial resources and, in many instances, supplemental de- 
vices of other inventors, are found to be essential before a 
machine will work. It has been proved with shoe machinery 
as with the telephone that the highest efficiency comes through 
the assembling of improvements under one control. The tele- 
phone was a toy until the Blake Transmitter appeared and 
transformed it into a necessity, and the public would have 
waited long before profiting by the new device if the Tele- 
phone Company had not taken it in hand and combined it 
with the patents it already owned. Similarly the invention 
of Auguste Destouy, who first secured the patents for sewing 
boots and shoes with welts, was never of much practical use 
until Charles Goodyear took hold of it and made it com- 
mercially profitable by supplementing it with improvements 
and auxiliaries conceived by Christian Dancel, and other me- 
chanical geniuses in his employ. The public would not now 
be able to enjoy the full advantage of the Goodyear system of 
machines had not the United Shoe Machinery Company from 
time to time secured control of many inventions which add to 
its efficiency and given manufacturers the benefit of their use. 

V. 
Conditions Today 

The industry of making shoes, ranking near the head of 
the manufacturing industries of the United States, was never 
so prosperous as it is today. The ten years just past have 
been its brightest, as figures prove. What the census of 
1910 will reveal cannot now be accurately foretold, but strik- 
ing progress was shown by the last available returns in 1905, 
and since then there has been a great advance in the condi- 
tion of the trade—enough to justify conclusions as to what 
the United Shoe Machinery Company with its highly organ- 
ized facilities has been able to accomplish in a short and 
crowded time. During the deeade from 1890 to 1900 the 
eapital invested in the industry showed an increase of only 
4.8% (from $95,282,311 to $99,819,233). During the first 
five years of the Company’s existence, from 1900 to 1905, 
the growth was 22.7% (to $122,526,093). Other compari- 
sons are equally significant. The commercial ratings of the 
shoe manufacturers of the United States have grown from 
$60,993,250 in 1900 to $98,629,200 in 1910, an increase since 
the Company was formed of 61.72%. Many manufacturers 
have accumulated large private fortunes. The value of the 
product of American shoe factories in the ten years from 1890 
to 1900 showed a gain of 17.4% (from $220,600,000 to $258,- 
900,000). In five years, from 1900 to 1905, the gain was 
23.6%, to $320,100,000, and there still remain five years of 
progress to be set down. In proportion to the amount of 
eapital employed, the value of product exceeds that of any 
other industry. 

The foreign demand for American shoes has practically 
been created since the Company has become a factor in the 
trade. Prior to its organization in 1899, the exports of boots 
and shoes from the United States were almost insignificant. 
For many years they ran along with hardly a_ perceptible 
gain and, apparently, with no organized endeavor to expand 
the trade. In 1870 the exports were $419,612. In 1890 they 
had grown only to $662,974. For a year or two prior to the 
organization of the Company, and largely through the enter- 
prise of the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company, which held 
expositions in London and Berlin in 1896, the volume of 
exports made a more respectable showing; and in 1898, the 
vear before the Company was formed, they had grown to 
1.816.538. But this was merely a forerunner of the great 
advanee which was to follow the Company’s entrance into 
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increase in the exports of boots and shoes, until in 1908 they 
were $11,469,599—an advance in the ten years of the Com- 
pany’s existence of 531.4%. American shoes can now be 
bought in every capital in Europe, and they are rapidly 
replacing foreign makes even in the centers of European 
fashion, to which only a few years ago our American dealers 
turned for the latest word in style, until the shoe is now 
about the only article of dress to which the prefix of the 
word ‘‘Imported’’ lends no glamour for those who are fas- 
tidiously inclined. These things have largely been accom- 
plished since the United Shoe Machinery Company, carrying 
the Royalty System to its logical results, undertook to relieve 
the manufacturer of the burden of his machines and give him 
freedom to extend his vision over the«world-wide field of trade. 

The importations of boots and shoes during the nine 
months, from July 1, 1909, to Mareh 31, 1910, were valued 
at only $116,635. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, 
fifty years ago, they were valued at $134,476. 

The system of machinery which is now installed in almost 
every American factory has been a boon to labor. Not only 
are wages higher than they were ten years ago, in keeping 
with the general advance in prices, but the conditions under 
which the laborer is employed are radically changed. Safety, 
comfort, and cleanliness in factories have supplanted dirt, 
danger, and inconvenience. Strikes are infrequent and the 
relations between employer and employed were never before 
so cordial as they are today. 


Free Competition in the Trade 

In 1909 there were 1,200 independent concerns, employing 
nearly 200,000 people and having an individual output vary- 
ing from 25,000 to 300 pairs a day. There were over 50,000 
retail dealers. In no other great industry is competition so free. 

‘“‘This industry,’’ says the Massachusetts Commission on 
the Cost of Living in its report just published, ‘‘is one of 
the few great lines of industrial enterprise in the United 
States in which the trust form of control has not made 
headway.’’ 

There is a good reason for this exceptional condition, 
although the Commission does not give it. Naturally, if a 
shoe manufacturers’ trust could be formed eliminating the 
independent manufacturers and dealers, and bringing the 
business into the hands of a few big concerns, it would be 
a fine thing for somebody; and that it has never been estab- 
lished has not been due to lack of design; but no one has 
ever been able to make any headway in this direction, because 
the United Shoe Machinery Company has been found to be 
an insurmountable obstacle in the way. 

The Company has never tolerated discrimination; under 
the Royalty System it has always treated all manufacturers 
alike; the small manufacturer gets precisely the same terms 
as the large manufacturer; there can be no such thing as a 
shoe manufacturers’ trust so long as the Royalty System pre- 
vails and so long as manufacturers do not receive diserimi- 
nating rebates. 

The industry is efficiently organized; meetings of manu- 
facturers, salesmen and dealers are frequently held; publicity 
is unrestricted. The shoe manufacturers of the United States 
are as contented in their dealings with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company as in any other of their business relations. 
They are always ready to look into any proposition which 
promises them the use of their machines on better terms, but 
by long experience they have discovered that, taking all 
things into consideration, they can obtain results more favor- 
able to themselves by patronizing the United Shoe Machinery 
Company than in any other way. It is a simple business 
question with them. . 

The Company today is the mainspring of a prosperous In- 
dustry of world-wide scope in which it has succeeded in 
maintaining its position through consistent adherence to 
sound business principles, through intelligent organization 
and efficient service, and through its hold upon the confidence 
of the manufacturers of shoes. It has no asset more valuable 
than the general satisfaction and success of its lessees. 





Here our story comes to a pause; not to an end, because 
it cannot be complete so long as the American genius for in- 
vention and organized efficiency remains alive. It has served 
a purpose if it has taught the reader something of the eondi- 
tions in a great industry which touches the pocket and com- 
fort of every citizen and upon which depends the livelihood 
of thousands, and if it has given an inkling of the myriad 
expedients which were tried and abandoned before, in process 
of selection, the methods now prevailing won their way. 
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ment with a few advisory words as_ to 
the care of the horse, at once so useful 
and valuable and generally possessed. We 
owe him good treatment; he works hard ali 
week earning a living for his master and 
then hauls the family around for their 
Sunday pleasuring. 


Better Care, Better Work 


J\NTIRELY apart from the humane in- 

‘4 stincts which should prompt good 
treatment of the horse, I add some prac- 
tical suggestions, based strictly on horse 
knowledge—and “horse sense.” And I 
refer to the work-horse, which includes 
what is known as the family horse. 

Keep the stable light, well ventilated, 
screened against flies, quiet, and, of course, 
clean; the manure-pit at sufficient dis- 
tance so no fumes from it reach the horses. 

Feed should be of the best quality; add 
a bran mash Saturday night, cool in sum- 
mer and hot in winter. When a horse 
comes in warm, give him only a little 
water, followed when cool by a little more; 
then hay, again water, and finally grain. 
A heated horse should have at least an 
hour to cool before given grain. Work- 
horses should be watered twice after com- 
ing in at night. 

Rubbing to the horse is like massage 
to the human; he thrives under the treat- 
ment. A tired horse well rubbed down is 
greatly refreshed and that much more the 
stronger for his work the next day. Legs, 
head, ears, and neck should be well rubbed 
off if wet from rain or sweat or mud. In 
the summer sponge the eyes, nose, and 
dock, and under the collar and the saddle: 
on very hot days a horse played on with 
a hose or sponged all over is restored like 
unto a human under similar conditions. 

Keep the harness clean for its preserva- 
tion as well as for the horse’s comfort; 
especially the collar. Dry out your wet 
blankets; it will lengthen their usefulness 
and help keep a good back on your horse. 

Wash the feet of your horse and exam- 
ine for nails after every day’s work. 

The stalls should be wide—the upper 
sides grated, not boarded; use plenty of 
good bedding (work-horses should be 
bedded down all Sunday); and tie long, 
that the horse may lie with his head on 
the floor if he desires. 

Nothing more surely spoils the man- 
ners as well as the disposition of a horse 
as yelling at him, jerking his mouth by 
the bridle, or striking him on the head. 

Striking a horse on the head is second 
in offense only to that other brutish ex- 
hibition of “boxing” a child’s ears. In 
either case, if whipping is deserved, it 
should be administered on the proper 
place with the appropriate instrument 
and at the right time. 


Safeguard the Boy 


AN ITS last convention, the Amateur 
Athletic Union created an estimable 
rule appertaining to trainers, rubbers, 
coaches, and those bits of purely decora- 
tive humanity known as “followers,” which 
provides that this gentry “shall not be al- 
lowed within the center field or inner circle, 
or on the track immediately prior to or 
during competition.” 

This is a wise and a commendable effort 
to safeguard track games against the scan- 
dalous scenes which at times have marred 
them. I offer the rule for the considera- 
tion of the colleges and especially to the 
Football Rules Committee — clearing the 
side lines of ‘“‘coaches” would be a boon 
to the game. 

Another excellent endeavor recorded by 
the Amateur Athletic Union forbids the 
acceptance of entry in the distance races 
—of five miles and over—from any com- 
petitor under sixteen years of age. But 
the rule does not go far enough. No six- 
teen-year-old or younger should be per- 
mitted to compete under any rules in any 
running race other than the fifty or the 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yard sprints or 
the one-mile run, and then only when 
the entries are restricted to boys of the 
same age. 

The most beneficial outdoor work for 
lads is cross-country running; it is up- 
building, without danger of straining; 
stimulative, without hysteria. Great harm 
is done growing youth through overdoing 
in track athletics. Parents and teachers 
should maintain a watchful, intelligent eye. 


Conservation Without Politics 


JYECENTLY at Seattle there was organ- 

WY ized The Nation of the Lakotah, which 
seems to me to offer great promise for the 
upbuilding of a genuine sentiment for con- 
servation. 

The Lakotah is the idea of sportsman 
W. 8S. Phillips, and has for its purpose 
the banding together of men of all walks 
of life for the purpose of protecting and 
propagating the game animals, the fish, 
and the birds of the United States. It em- 
bodies the broad idea of specialized con- 
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fishing tackle, guns, bicycles, phonographs and sewing machines 


WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
BINDER FOR COLLIER’S, $1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half moroc« in gold Wit 
so that the numbers may be 





», with title h patent clasps, 
Will hold 


eipt of pr 


inserted weekly 
one volume. Sent by express prepaid on re 
ADDRES 


COLLIER’S 3 , 416 West 13th Street. New York 
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| servation through the machinery of lodge 
organization. It is in no sense intended to 
conflict with other organizations which make 
protection their official business. Its very 
worth, it seems to me, is the faet that its 
purpose is with the individual rather than 
with the Legislature and that its effort is 
educational rather than proseriptive. It 
seeks to inspire the spirit rather than to 
form the letter of the law; its aim is to 
ereate sentiment for game protection rather 
than to add to the too many laws already 
of record; it is to be a friendly helper 
rather than a policeman. Its wish is to 
bring into brotherhood and close acquaint- 
anceship all men who care for natural 
beauty, and who, either as sports- 
men or as humanitarians or as intelligent 
men, understand the need for and are 
united in a desire to protect and to propa- 
gate the wild life of the United States. 
It takes its name from the Sioux Indians, 
who once called themselves La-ko-tah, and 
the ritual of its initiation, which is secret, 
is devised with the purpose of impressing 
upon the applicant the necessity for mod- 
eration in killing game and of arousing in 
him interest for its practical protection. 
In a word, The Nation is composed of 
sportsmen drawn from all sections of the 
United States, who use the game and the 
fish as an excuse for an adventure in 
the wilderness, rather than as a means for 
gratifying the lust of slaughter. 


scenic 


An Ideal Method 


Bee NOT too strongly endorse this 
new organization, whose purpose is so 
high and whose methods of attaining re- 
sults seem to me so ideal. The only way 
of securing actual respect for our many 
excellent game laws is by inculeating an 
individual and thorough understanding of 
the value of such laws and a complete sym- 
pathy with their necessity and their en- 
foreement. This is what I call practical 
education in game protection, and is worth 
all the clubs of good intent and_high- 
sounding resolutions placed carefully and 
a aig on record. 

The Nation of the Lakotah promises to 
be a doer, and I commend it to sportsmen 
for their hearty support. It will cost you 
$12 the first year and $6 every year there- 


after. You can get full particulars by 
writing to R. W. Allen, Secretary, 490 
Areade Building, Seattle, Washington. 

The Nation now has a thousand mem- 
bers and three lodges, but before the year 
is over, there will be a lodge in every 
State in the Union. 


Sport for Its Sake 


] THINK I ean no better show the spirit 
and the intent of The Nation of the 
Lakotah than to quote some of the ques- 
tions that are put the applicant for mem 
bership: 

“Will you give your word to live up to 
the teachings of the Lakotah?” 

“Will you give your word to protect and 
propagate, under natural laws and_ the 
man-made laws, any and all of the crea- 
tures of the wilderness, and to use them 
only in proper ways and in moderation?” 

“Will you give your word to do all you 
can to protect and propagate the birds of 
the air that are in common law classed as 
game birds, or are known as song birds, or 
birds of plumage, and include all the birds 
that are useful as insect, refuse, and ver- 
min destroyers?” 

“Will you give your word to teach wher- 
ever and whenever you can the great truth 
that a wilderness without life is the defini- 
tion of desolation, and a place of horror 
and abomination, to be avoided by protect- 
ing the things of nature not directly dan- 
gerous to man, including the trees, the 
flowers, the birds, the animals, the fishes, 
and all other beautiful and pleasant things 


of the world as it was in the beginning? 
In short, this means that you must prom 
ise to hold the wilderness in trust for those 
who come after you, and that you will 
not destroy any living useful thing need- 
lessly, and without just reason and benefit 
to be derived from such destruction—do 
you agree to do this and will you carry 


out the principle involved ?” 

And when the applicant has assented to 
these queries, the Chief of the Lakotah 
informs him that he must always remem 


ber his vow and the words, for— 

“If you forget them, you can not enter 
the camps and lodges of the Lakotah. and 
you will be a wanderer on the face of the 
earth like the coyote, who nas no medi 
cine and no gods, and spends his life wail 
ing and lamenting his fate.” 

The law of the Lakotah is to teach the 


and to 
and value the 
its denizens, to the 
shall 
people as a 


principles of sport for sport’s sake, 
bring together men who love 
world of and 
end that God-given 
become better known to 
people and thus be 

And what better 


nature 
these resources 
the 
conserved, 

law nation 


can any 
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For that . a which you want ° 
so much and which must be taken 
quickly—whatan advantage itis to have 
your camera loaded with Ansco Film! 
The wonderful speed of Ansco is not 
outweighed by lack of definition. It takes 
the impression as clearly as it does 
quickly, with fidelity to tonal shad- 
ings and color values. It raises 
the standard of snapshot work 
in a marked degree. 

New possibilities in photography are 
open to the amateur who uses 


ANSCO" 
FILM 


Shadows and half lights of delicate grading 
and softness. Portrayal of color ratios that was 
impossible without special orthochromatic 
apparatus until this improved film with its 
faithful chromatic balance was introduced. 

Ansco Film are exceptionally easy to handle. 
Non-curling, non-halation. Numbers never 
offset. Fit any film camera. 

@. To best bring out the depth, softness and 
richness of Ansco Film, print with CYKO 
PAPER. Insist that those who do work for 


« 


you use CYKO. 


The Ansco Company manufac- 
tures full lines of Cameras, Film, 
Paper, pure Chemicals, and other 
photographic supplies. Independ- 
ent dealers everywhere sell them. 
Look for the Ansco Sign and buy 
where you see it. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
S; CHEMICAL 


CYKO PAPER 
. cme 


canner ad 
—~ er 





ne — Beautiful Camera Catalog, also 
AX Two-volume Photographic Library 
J —Free. At Dealers’ or write to 


of ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The 


Development 


of 
“The Business Pen” 


CONKLIN’S 


Self - Filling Fountain Pen 


represents the world’s greatest pen achieve- 
ment. It is ‘The Business Pen’’—as far 
superior to any other as the steel pen is to 
the old quill. 


A pen made for business will serve every other writing 
purpose. If it will write a business letter well it will write 
a personal letter just as well. If it can be used for book- 
keeping, stenography, manifolding, and the thousand and 
one other business purposes, it can be used with equal 
success for all other writing uses. Hence the Conklin is 
‘The Business Pen,’’ the pen for you. 


The 
Conklin 
Pen 








The Conklin fills itself at any inkwell, by a mere thumb- 
pressure on the ‘‘Crescent- Filler.’’ So easily filled that it 
is never without ink. So easy in action th: it it never dis- 
appoints. Ink reservoir guaranteed for five years. Fine 


14-k gold pens in all sizes. 
Prices $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00, at leading dealers everywhere. 


Write 
Thompson Got Pen Wise; 


to-day for c atalogue and three good pen stories. “How 
” “ Our Good Old Friend the Fountain Pen, 











and ‘‘ Do Camels Drink Ink ?”’—all free. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
227 Conklin Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Kx “ 
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you sure can 
smoke a pipe; 
smoke it hard, smoke it hot, smoke 
itoften; and get the bulliest enjoyment 
out of every pull—if you'll just wise-up 
on a first hand tip and get next to Prince 
Albert—tobacco without a bite; tobacco that 
overcomes a// the faults of all other brands; 
tobacco every man can smoke all the time and /ke 
all the time, no matter how sensitive his tongue! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


has a bunch of imitators because it has won in a walk. It’s a cinch to make a box 



























look like the famous Prince Albert package and to get fussed up with claims. 
Get down to case cards: 

Imitators can toot horns, but they can’t produce tobacco 
bearing any of Prince Albert's earmarks. Every ounce of 
Prince Albert tobacco is specially processed. Vo other 
manufacturer can duplicate that process. It’s patented ! 
Hence, you're wise when “just-the-same” con is dished up. 

Now, listen—we’ve handed out some real facts, but 
- at that, try the imitations. Get this pipe tobacco ques- 
tion right off your mind. Compare ’em all with «P. A.” 





—your say-so 1s just strong enough tor us. 


5 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


4 es meer err > _ _n “uy - " ) — ~ , - ’ . 
Every live dealer in the country sells Prince Albert. If you can’t get in | Winston-Salem, N. C. 
touch with a “live’’ one mail the coupon on this page together with 8 cents for a he es 
. . . —_ - ba ° ° ‘ Unciosed find > or Kin i] 
liberal try-out tin. Doit now. ‘Tobacco shipped by return mail — quick action to ieeductéty Gn of *” J 
get “the goods” right into your old jimmy pipe! Don’t wait for the second bell! 
Paste this in your hat. R J R ld T b * 
Wi n vou cut loose withanew pipe lon't fire . o eyno S O acco oO. Name 
up until you have soaked the inside of the bowl ‘ 
t ste1 »milk least 12 hours hat won 
Seer bees oat Gene: ae ee Winston-Salem, N. C. sins 
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Balanced 
heating 





Unless you continually watch the 
drafts and dampers of your 
heater, the building is liable to be 
overheated in mild weather or 
underheated on zerodays. This 
means the patience-trying labor 
of running up and down stairs, to 
regulate the fire to suit weather 
changes. The 


spe, Regitherm 


is a compact little device which holds 
an expanding-contracting, “can’t-wear- 
out” liquid as sensitive to temperature 
changes as a thermometer. It is directly 
connected to the boiler or furnace 
draft andcheck dampers. Thereare no 
springs, clock-work or batteries to run 
down or wear out. 


The Regitherm is easily put in place—lasts 
as long as the house—and its cost is quickly 
repaid by 
the ‘ fuel- 
eaving it 
effects. It 
keeps the 
whole 
house at 
70 degrees 
or at any 
other tem- 
perature at 
which you 
wish to set 
the pointer. 





Ask for book, “New Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Write Dept K CHICAGO 
Makers of*IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Saves Thousands of Steps 
And Back-Breaking Work 
Because The Line Comes To You. 


, 
CLOTHES 

Holds 150 feet of line—all in 
easy reach—clothes dry quickly. 
Put up or taken down in a min- 
ute. Folds up and leaves the 
lawn clear. 

Write today for Folder 2, it 
tells you all about this common 
sense, labor saving, convenient 
clothes dryer. 

HILL DRYER COMPANY 
302 Park Avenue Worcester, Mass. 

















Adds and subtracts with abso 
accuracy. Rapid and simp! > 
perate Total alw al 
pact 

M re 

eve your t al strength and order one 
today--$1.00 postpaid. Agents Wanted. 


Commercial Speciaities Agency, Room 4, 1046 Dakin St., Chicago 
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The People’s Sporting Fish 


Skittering for Pike and Pickerel and the 
Two Most Popular Modes of Capture 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


HERE is a vast army of anglers 

who enjoy fishing for pike and 

pickerel just as much as they do 

for the black bass, and most of 
them regard the flesh of these fish as de- 
licious eating. I class the two fish to- 
gether because their habits and mode of 
resistance are alike; they accept the same 
lures—and, though not often found to- 
gether in the same waters, the same tackle 
will answer for both. 

In England the pike (Lucius lucius) is, 
first, a jack; then a pickerel; thirdly, a 
pike; and last of all a luce. With us the 
pickerel is a separate species, but all over 
the northern continent the pike and pick- 





Pickerel 


erel are much confounded and misnamed. 

No records of colossal pike are found in 

the annals of American anglers—perhaps 

because large pike are usually pronounced 

by uncritical anglers as maskinonge. Buck- 

land mentions having seen them weighing 

twenty - four, thirty -four, and thirty- six 

pounds. I saw a pike that was caught in 

the Grande Decharge of Lake St. John, 

Quebec, in 1904, that weighed thirty-two 

pounds. Two others were reported that 

year as taken from Lake Tschotogama, one 

of forty-seven, the other forty-nine pounds. 

This lake is an inland bay of the Peri- 

bonea River that runs into Lake St. John. 

The average pike caught in the north tem- 

perate regions is from 

six to twelve pounds. On 

the continent of Europe 

the largest recorded pike 

was taken at Breganty in 

1862, and is said to have 

weighed one hundred and 

forty-five pounds. In 

Scotland, a pike measur- 

ing more than seven feet 

and weighing seventy-two 

No. 6/0 Carlisle pounds has been report- 

hook, four-ply gut ed, and many were caught 

snell, for large in the British Isles last 

pickerel season of thirty and forty 
pounds. 

In the temperate and arctic regions of 
North America, Europe, and Asia the pike 
is equally common. In North America it 
extends from Pennsylvania to high north- 
ern latitudes, and is abundant in the Yu- 
kon, Alaska. It is common in Lake Cham- 
plain and its tributaries, in the Lake 
Ontario region, in Lake Erie, Lake George, 
and many other lakes in New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine; it is 
most plentiful, however, in the Canadian 
Dominion. Professor Brown Goode says: 
“Lucius reticu- 
latus is usually 
known in the 
North by the 
name pickerel; 
in the South- 
ern States it is 


the jack. It is No.9/OhookVanVleek shape, 





found chiefly in four-ply gut snell wound | 


the streams and with wire, for big pike 
ponds along the 

Atlantic Coast from Alabama to Maine, 
and is generally abundant, especially in 
clear, grassy creeks and ponds. It is not 
found in the lake region, nor west of the 
Alleghanies. It sometimes—though rare- 
ly—attains the weight of seven or eight 
pounds and the length of three or four 
feet, and is much more slender in form 
and graceful in motion than the pike.” 
Its peculiar markings have given it the 
name of chain pickerel, and the patriot 


Live bait casting spinner 


Americans of early Federal days called 
it the “federation pike,” an allusion to its 
chain of thirteen linked rays. 

Dr. Tarleton Bean says: “Like the pike, 
this is one of the tyrants among fishes, a 
fierce and hungry marauder; and yet it 
has been introduced by fishermen into 


many waters in which it is not native and 

has greatly multiplied In the Potomae 

the Connecticut, the Delaware, and other 
»O) 





Soda Crackers 
Safe From 
Contamination 


[JNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all those harmful 
elements to which bulk soda crackers 
are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you've seldom thought 
about the matter. Maybe you’ve 
never realized as you’ve tried to eat 
a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


“a 
(Never sold 
in bulk) 
































TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


1 Come 6 5 9-4 © 
can touch you 


BARNARD 
COLUMDIA 


Needed by 
Every Man 


If you wear LITHOLIN Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs they keep their 
shape anywhere and don’t wilt or fray. 
There’s no laundering—you just wipe 
them clean, and they arelikenew. You 
save not less than $16 a year. Unlike 


COMFORT 


25%, 50% $1.00. laalle aa, aaa 


Celluloid and Rubber, the ho ok like or 
y rhode linen, and are c 





a 2an linen all the time, at no cost 


Collars 25c¢ Cuffs 50c 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES AND 
IMITATIONS 


Dealers ordirect 
upon receipt of price 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, 
size, number wanted, and we will mail, post 
paid, Booklet of styles free on request 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
7 Waverly Place, New York 



































1 17-Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special a an “ 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL —L ie. 


Guaranteed to keep accurate time. Fitted in double stock 
gold-filled case, any style engraving, warranted for 20 years 
You do not pay one penny until you have seen and examined this High- 
Grade 17-Jewel Elgin Watch, in any style hand-engraved case, rightin 
your own home. Let us send it to you, all charges prepaid. Ifit suits you 


Pay Only $1. 50 a Month. We —_ : ye Far aay ey ay 


our salary « e, we Md piled you for a high-g grade Elgin W ate h, in 






z filled « din, Watruuad Sen ruaranteed to pass 
Write for our big free Watch = Di amor Catalog. It tells all ab 
Plan and how we send Elgin 19 taymond and 21 and 2 





1E 
Watches, 19, 21, and 23Jewel, 16 


OF | IS™ THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | °, 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE be 


BROS. & CO. 7 K heen _— nia rong ng oe ‘ine Loti 


| 
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7 
A HUNTER OF TASTE 


«sSay, what’s the use hunting 


quail,’’ says this hunter man, ‘¢when 
you can hunt a jack-knife, a hunk 
of bread, and can of Underwood 


so easy, and feast on a taste just 





as good?’’ 

And it does taste good because it 
is ham saited and sugared and hickory 
smoked ; boiled ex casserole to hold 
the good ham flavor ; ground fine, 
and mixed with mustard and forty- 
two spices. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


you hunters, fishers, campers, pic- 
nickers. For all out-dooring, handy, 
great. For teas, luncheons, card 
parties, meal emergencies —all in- 
dooring —handier, greater 
sandwiches and delicacies as it does 
make! 

** Taste the Taste and Some 
Cookery News,’’ is a book that 
tells how to make little cookery 
niceties you never thought of. 

And «*Underwood’s New Eng- 
land Sea Foods’’ 
that tells of a taste New Englanders 
know—the salt sea taste of Under- 


such 


is another book 


wood’s flavorous Fried Sardines in 
Oil, Mustard, Tomato Sauce, or 
Souse ; Clam Chowder ; Clams in 
their own delectable juice; Her- 
ring, etc. 

For your grocer’s name we’ |] send 
you these books free. 

For 15c and your grocer’s name 
we’ll send you can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham to try. 


Before you forget it, get some 


Underwood’s New England Sea 
Foods and some Underwood 
Deviled Ham from your grocer. 


You’ll be glad you did. 
William Underwood Co., 54 
Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 





DEVILED 


large rivers the pickerel abounds; it is to 
be found in large numbers among the 
river grasses, and also in ponds under the 
shelter of leafy water plants, lying in 
wait for minnows, which it consumes in 
enormous numbers, or for any straying 
insect, frog, or snake which attracts its 
voracious appetite. Spawning takes place 
in the winter and early spring, and the 





Pork rind and red flannel lure with spinner 


young soon become solitary and wolfish 
like their elders.” He further says: ‘‘The 
pike is a voracious fish that destroys 
everything within its reach in the form 
of animal life; other fish, water birds, and 
mammals are consumed in enormous num- 
bers. From its concealment, like a beast 
of prey, it darts out suddenly on its vic- 
tims and seldom misses the mark. The 
pike is even more destructive than the 
pickerel, and two of the latter, measuring 
but five inches in length, have been re- 
ported to have eaten more than a hun- 
dred minnows in a day. 

Spring and fall is by far the best season 
for pickerel and pike fishing—nevertheless, 
the largest number of anglers fish for them 
in hot weather. No part of the day is 
best, as they are always on the lookout for 
food from noon till night, and at any time 
the bait is well placed in their haunts a 
quick response is sure. In lakes having 
no weedy shal- 
lows or lily- 
pads growing 
near the shore, 





pickerel prefer 

ae to abide and 
GB. / 

=< feed in deep 

A new Western floating Water; there- 

lure, looks like a killer fore, in such 

places  skitter- 


ing or casting methods will not attract 


them to the surface. The only effective 
way to get them under such conditions 


is to use the method of still-fishing with 
live bait and a sinker on the bottom in 
the vicinity of roots and stumps. In the 
running water of rivers, both pickerel and 
pike are much better in game and food 
qualities. Their habit is to lie in quiet 


and stagnant places, to dash _ thence 
into the swifter water after minnows and 
then return to their lair and gorge the 
prey. They will take many kinds of live 


bait or artificial lures, and when captured 
in these places are savage to a marked de- 
gree, fighting fiercely on reasonably fair 
tackle, shaking their long, snake-like bodies 
—surging up, then down with surprising 
swiftness and strength, finally entangling 
themselves in 
the line, or in 
long lily stems 
or weeds. 

There is, how- 
ever, one popu- 
lar mode of cap- 
ture wherein 
this grand play 
is impossible, viz., trolling, which is really 
not fishing, but hanging—because the fish 
are yanked savagely on a gang of treble 
hooks, to be hauled into the boat by a 
coarse hand-line before the fish has found 
wit to make any resistance. For that rea- 
son I would beg anglers to practise cast- 
ing and skittering either live or artificial 
baits, the most artistic and refined, as 
well as the most successful. 

The first and best way is to cast the 
baits out from a boat, or from the shore, 
to certain places among the weeds where 
the fish lies in wait for food near the sur- 
face. Second, to skitter live or cut baits 
just under the surface of the water along 


— 





Position of rod for casting 


the edge of weeds, grass, or lily-pads. For 
casting, the rod is but five feet long, with 





ey, 
Position of rod for skittering 


bamboo tip and cork-wound handle grip, 
having the reel seat on top and above the 
hand, that the free running reel may be 
controlled by the thumb. The reel is a 
quadruple, holding one hundred yards of 
braided raw silk line. The rod for skit- 
tering should be at least sixteen feet long, 


of solid wood, made in three parts—in- 
deed, a light-weight salmon rod is just 


the tool, with the reel under and below the 
hand; though some use it above. A power- 
ful and stiff ten-foot-six-inch steel fly-rod 








The Car That’s Easiest 


to Keep 


For the man or woman 
who does not wish to be de- 
pendent upon a chauffeur or 
a public garage, an electric is 
the easiest car to keepin that 
it requires practically no at- 
tention whatever except 
washing and charging. And 
any neighborhood handy- 
man is thoroughly capable 
of that. 

A Rauch & Lang Elec- 
tric is particularly suited to 


b. 


a family’s general 
because of 
simplicity. 

A unique control obviates 
all chance of mistakes 
through the operator’s 
thoughtlessness and makes 
the car so easy to handle that 
children use the Rauch & 
Lang Electrics in the parks 
and on the frequented high- 
ways ofthe city. Those who 
have waited for the perfect 
electric can now have the 
car they desired. 

Agents in any of the prin- 
cipal cities will gladly dem- 
onstrate, or we'll send 
catalog. 


The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
2258 West 25th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


needs, 
its primary 








Just Try It On 


STEAKS 


and you will be delighted with 


the added zest given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It improves Soups, Fish, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, Welsh 
Rarebits 

other dishes. 


and many 


Beware of Imitations. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 




















Graceful Solidity 
Real Comfort 
Derby Construction 

We believe no other line of office 
chairs combines such essential qualities 
to an equal degree. 

Derby Office Furniture is guaranteed 
not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


Catalog 903 on request on business stationery 


DERB DESK COMPANY 





















BOSTON, MASS. 
A Royal Xmas Gift ! 





will suffice for fish not over twelve pounds 
in weight—the play from such a rod being 
splendid. The same line as used for cast 
ing will do for skittering. Native country 
os fishermen are very successful in skitter 
ing for pickerel in lakes and ponds with 
a common bamboo pole, sixteen to eighteen 
feet long, having a line of the same length 
COLLIER’S I IN 


Make someone happy with this big, beautiful Southern 
Red Cedar Chest. The delightful fragrance of this wood 
protects furs and other apparel against moths, without 
camphor. Saves cold storage expenses. Dust and damp- 
proof. Hand- polish. Copper trimmings Price $16.75 
Some styles higher—others only $11. We pay freight east 
of Mississippi River. Factory to home No dealer’s profit. 

Write for Catalog ‘‘O” and price list 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 58, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


PLEASE MENTION 83 








Branded with the Little Red Devil Chest No. 12¢ 
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The smartest styles for 
Fall wear, both in soft and 
stiff hats, are to be found in 


Hawes.von (jal 
HATS 


If it is a question of 
quality—of value for the 
money — then a Hawes, 
von Gal Hat is the logical 
purchase. If style, appear- 
ance, fit, workmanship and 
finish count with you— 
then your new hat will 
surely be a Hawes, von 
Gal. And remember, every 
hat is fully guaranteed. 


Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 


If not at your dealer’s, write for our 
new Fall and Winter Style Book ‘‘M” 
We will fill your order direct from the 
factory if you Will indicate style 
wanted and give your hat size, your 
height, weight and waist measure. Add 
25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


We are Makers of the €S.VOl (al 
Malic, dWeS. V0} 


1178 Broadway, New York 


Wholesale Offices: 
Chicago 


Factories: 


Celebrated $3.00 Hat DANBURY, Connecticut 


Boston 




















Strops 
two edges 
at once 


Don’t throw 
aeey your razor blades! 


nole ‘ TO Safety per sex 
at once ( fropper 


makes every blade perfect 


Your safety razor blades are just as good as they ever 





7wo With 





were all 


they need is stropping —new as well as old. At last there is a 
stropper that will strop your blades—quickly—perfectly—simply. 
The “Twinplex’’ is a wonderfully simple little nickeled box, two 
rollers, a blade holder and a crank—that’s all. As easy to use as 
your razor—no danger of cutting your hands-—you can’t cut the 
strop. Strops two edges at once, reverses and strops the other side. 
Is small enough to go in the pocket—needs no hook—just hold in 
the hand and turn. Pays for itself every year—stops all further 
blade expense. 

Thirty Day Trial Offer 
Use the Fh? paral panel 30 davs and if you are not hted with it take it back to the dealer and 
he will refund your n y We stand back of the focler an this offer 
[he rWINPLEX dati ealer alwavs for $3.50 We prefer to have you buy from your 
lealer, but if he hasn't stocked, we will send you one, expre pre] 1, on receipt of $3.50 
Under our 3 day trial offer you take no risk, but if you prefer to se« r'WINPLEX” before 
buying one, tell us the name of your de aler. We will send him one to »w you. If you do not 
like it, there is no obligation on your Pow ty. In orderi be sure to state hat razor you use, 


Our simple little book tells all about this simple little stropper. Write for it. 


Twinplex Manufacturing Co., 306 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








|} tied on the tip without either a reel or | 
leader; but this equipment does not give 
such fine play on the fish as when a reel 
is used, 

For both fish a leader should be used in 
lake as well as river fishing; tackle dealers 
offer a suitable leader made of four-ply 
woven gut, three feet long, with a barrel 
swivel attached to one end, and to the 
other a loop which can be drawn through 
the eye of a long-shanked No. 6/0 hook. 
If you are after large fish, it is wise to 
wind the first six inches of the leader with 
thin wire—as extra precaution, to 
prevent its being cut by the sharp teeth 
while you play the fish. This wire will 


brass 





Hooked trog and spoon lure 


not be necessary when you use artificial 
lures, which are rarely, if ever, gorged, 
because the fish is nearly always hooked 
in the jaws. 

The best bait is the real minnow—a slim 
little fish with a black line on its silvery 
sides, and caught mostly in small brook- 
lets: it has a small mouth, and should 
therefore be hooked from below with the 
point coming out on top between the eyes. 


The next bait in merit is the shiner, or 
dace, hooked in the same manner. Small 
chub live longer, but are not so silvery 


and attractive. Young suckers and eatfish 
—the latter, with horns clipped, being very 
tough-mouthed, ean be hooked through the 
lips. None of these baits should be over 
four inches long for average-sized pickerel ; 
for large pike, they may be six or eight 
inches long. In swampy and weedy lakes, as 
well as in rivers, a frog four inches long, 
with legs stretched, is an excellent lure. 
Another much used bait is a piece of pork- 
rind cut in the shape of a miniature pair 
of trousers, with a piece of red flannel 
added to flutter’at the sides. Still another 
good bait is the belly of a perch cut like 
a minnow, with the hook inserted between 
the two red fins. These last two baits are 
the easiest to procure, and in the hands of 





The gaff and its service 


EFORE you order your 
next suit, be sure to 
read this book. And insist 
on seeing the handsome new 
fall and winter styles in 


66 ” 


TRAGE MARK REG.US PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics 


Good tailors everywhere handle 
these famousall-fleece-wool fabrics. 
They are perfectly made and thor- 
oughly shrunken. 

They assure you of clothes that 
are right, and that s/ay right. 

We make them in our own 
mills and sell them direct to the 
tailors, so that Shackamaxon 
fabrics give you the highest value 
for your money. 

This little booklet 
they are made, and 
get them. And it 
most useful handy 
‘‘Correct dress for all occasions. 

We will gladly send you a copy 
free. Write us for it today. 

You cannot afford to miss an 
early opportunity to examine these 
beautiful high-grade _ exclusive 
fabrics. 


tells how 
where to 
contains a 
chart of 


” 


J R Keim & Co Shackamaxon Mills 
Philadelphia 








an expert never fail to get fish. If you are 
unable to provide live bait of any 
be supplied with a varied assortment of 
spoons, spinners, bucktail flies, phantom or 
other minnows. Live bait in the hands of 
a novice is more certain to get fish, because 
it requires skill to work artificial lures 
properly. 

jcing now prepared with proper tackle 
| and bait, we will endeavor to catch pike by 
| the method of casting from a boat about one 
| hundred feet off the shore of a lake fringed 
around its shallow with water-lily 
| pads and weeds where this fish is wont to 
be lving still near the surface. After cast- 
ing the bait on the water in some open 
space among the weeds, it should be slowly 
retrieved toward the boat to attract the 
atteution of the lurking fish. If you are 
successful the pike will follow the lure a 
little way, to suddenly dart like a thunder- 
bolt at the minnow, and, taking it in side- 
wise, return slowly to its lair. Care must 
be taken not to strike too soon; the right 
| time is when you feel the pike turning the 
minnow in its mouth preparatory to swal- 
lowing it head-first. 





sides 





Now request your Oarsman to row out 
away from weeds, so that your line may 
not ‘become entangled while you play the 
| fish. Its first impulse is to get back to 








Bucktail minnow spoon—good for pickerel 


therefore 
heavily on the reel 
Then it will turn to run at 


its lair among the weeds; 
| your thumb 
|} such action. 
a swift pace out to deep water. Let it go 
by somewhat releasing the pressure 


press 
to curb 


| 
of the 
thumb on the line, and put the click on the 
reel, Pike do not leap above the surface 
like the maskinonge, but they will, at times, 
flounder and splash near the surface. 
While the fish pulls, you give line; 
when it is quiet, reel in. <A_ favorite 
| trick of pike, as well as large pickerel, 
| is to dart toward the angler right under 
|} the boat. This difficult problem is_ best 
| solved by sitting down in the end of the 





boat, and then plunging the rod under 
|} water and reeling in as fast as possible. 
| \nother crafty device very common = in 
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ry 
a4 


kind, 


elsewhere for less 








Leng'h 23 feet, Beam 56 inches, Ser 


ting Capacity 12 persons 


than 


$79.00. 


Look over these bargains : 


Row boats and canoes at equal bargains 


You cannot duplicate this boat ready to run 
$500.00. We 
will ship you the complete boat knock 
down with all hardware, fittings, etc., to- 
gether with 6 H. 
without motor for 
50 remarkable bargains offered in our cata- 


P. motor for $174.00, 
Only one of 


log, mailed free, which explains exactly 
how the enormous saving is made. 
We guarantee that an amateur can put any 
of our boats together without previous tool 
experience. 
satisfied. 

Send today for catalog No. 24, it’s Free 


Your money back if you are not 


Ready to run K. D. 
$1500 35 ft. cabin cruiser, 12h. p. engine $479.00 
350.00 18 ft. motor boat, ébp. .* 127.25 
125.00 18 ft. sailboat for ; : 52.50 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 109 Rust Avenue 


Saginaw, Mich. 











IN ANSWERING 





Ex se ‘Thats the best film 
. =<) | ever developed 


_) DEVELOP 

= YOUR OWN 
FILMS AT 

3% er’ 


HAYDENS °4. 
FILM ENS CE 


Takes only 6 minutes 


Send for catalog 2 of other photo 
specialties. Ask your dealer. 


2, C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


P. Stores, Montreal, Canadian Avents 


j 
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poth fish is to let you lead them quietly al- 
most to the boat and then to make a rapid 
dash away, taking anglers, especially noy- 
ices, completely by surprise, so that some 
part of the tackle gives way and they get 
off. Country fishermen are familiar with 
these peculiar act ions, and are very skilful 
in preventing disaster. lhe play of a pick- 
erel is exactly similar to the pike, ex- 
cept in a strenuous manner. The 
play of both fish when caught in rivers 
is more difficult and prolonged, because 
of the running water and numerous ob- 
structions found there. 


less 


The Second Method 


FTER the fish have ceased running back 
[ and forth, they become so spent as to 
turn sidewise, showing the white underside ; 
it is then time to draw them near, either 
to gaff or net them. The latter mode is 
the safer, if you have a large salmon net. 
Place it well under the body facing the 
head, still keeping the line tight, and lift it 
in the boat. If the fish is very large, over 
five feet long, a gaff is the better instru- 
ment. To gaff a fish, hold the handle firm 
till the fish is still, because when the fish 
is moving you are liable to slip the point 
along the tough skin. The gaff hook 


should be inserted near the middle of the 
body, that it may be well balanced in lift- 
ing; otherwise, if hooked near the head or 
tail of so long a fish, the latter will kick 
itself free and break the line. Unless the 
fish is put in a safe place or killed imme- 
diately it is in the boat, it can easily leap 
back to freedom. 

The second and popular mode of ecatch- 
ing pike and pickerel is to skitter the bait 
along in short jerks, just under the sur- 
face, which to the fish appears like a 
frightened minnow endeavoring to escape. 

Sling out your bait to where you think 
your quarry lies, and allow it to sink two 
feet. Keeping the point of your rod near 
the water, and holding the long rod with 
both hands, give a twitch, and repeat the 
twitches every few seconds, so as to keep 
the bait moving slowly in two-foot skips 
toward the boat. When the fish takes the 
bait, your procedure is the same as in 
casting viz., not to strike until the bait 
is gorged. When using an artificial lure, 
you must strike instantly the fish touches 
it. for when the fish discovers that the 
hard substance is not juicy meat, he at 
once ejects it before the hook is fast. Play- 
ing pike or pickerel while skittering is the 
same as in casting. 





The University on Wheels 


(Concluded from puge 16 


headed business men take up such a ven- 
ture, it can no longer be called a fad. 

At first the Demonstration Trains dealt 
chiefly with cereals. Of late they have 
taken up fruit, poultry, dairy, and vege- 


tables; and all last spring trains sped 
through the Pacifie Coast States with 


sample hens that had broken the world’s 
record of 256 eggs a year, with perfect 
types of money-producing cows and 
milkers dressed as hospital surgeons dress 
in spotlessly clean white, with fruit and 
vegetables properly packed to command 
the highest prices, with sample fruits best 
suited to certain soils, and with staffs of 
lecturers to advise the farmer on pruning, 
spraying, and grafting. You these 
amazing specialists actually hold the amaz- 


see, 


ing theory that the prosperous farmer 
ought to make quite as much money 


and live quite as well as the prosperous 
business man. 
The Demonstration Farm 

F YOU show a non-progressive man a 
I sample cow that yields $300 a year in 
butter, and a sample hen that gives twenty 
dozen eggs in a year, and a sample case 
of fall pippins that command top-notch 
prices, as much for a bushel as usually 
paid for a barrel, your non-progressive 
ean not deny the improvement from bet- 
ter methods. What your non-progressive 
does is to find excuse that such methods 
can not be successfully worked on his own 


farm. “It is all easy sailing for you pro- 
fessor fellows,” he says. “The Govern- 


ment is behind you and spends money like 
water. That hen is worth $200, and Har- 
riman’s manager paid $8,000 for a cow 
like your Wisconsin Sunbeam Lady. The 
fellow who looks after these 600-bushel- 
per-acre potatoes and those make-your- 
mouth-water apples gets a salary of $1,800 
a year from the Government. We fellows 
out on the farm can not afford $200 hens 
and $8,000 Grand Duchess cows and $1,800 
a year hired men. Show us how to get 
those results without spending money out 
on our own farms with just such labor as 
we ourselves can do.” 

That show-me argument led the Govern- 
ment to the very next stage of the univer- 
sity on wheels—the Demonstration Farm 
which Hill is pushing in Minnesota, which 
Oklahoma has provided for in every county 
by legislative enactment, and which Dr. 
Knapp has carried to such success on 60,- 
000 different farms in the South under 
300 personal directors. In faet, if Dr. 
Knapp had earried out the work he has 
accomplished for the South in any Euro- 
pean country, he would have been given a 
baronetey and a pension for life. As it 
is, I suppose he draws the salary of a 
senior clerk now in his three-score years 
and ten, and comes in for the usual num 
her of knocks dealt out with glad and 
gleeful hand to all reformers. In the East 
the railroads and not the Government 
are going to establish the objeect-lesson 
farms. 

Secretary Wilson chose the South as the 
field of action for Federal demonstration 
work because its need was greatest. When 
seventy per cent of the farms are held by 
tenants and the average farm ineome does 
not exceed $200, something needs to be done 
and done drastically. The work 
seven or eight years ago. Dr. Knapp had 
proved on his own farms, and big farms 
Which he was managing in Louisiana and 
Texas, that lands which emigrants had 

I 


began 


abandoned in disgust could be made to yield 
such crops that, by a rotation and double- 
cropping system, values rose from $5 an 


acre to $50 and $100. The Government 
sent for him. “Do that for us,” it said. 


“Go to the very poorest farms 
and Mississippi and Louisiana 
farms where there isn’t a cow and where 
there is debt for everything eaten and 
worn; show them there how to raise values 
from $5 to $100 per acre.” 


in Georgia 
and Texas, 


Tonic Planting 


' crux of the test was—no money was 
to be spent. The farmers were to get 
the big money results from their own labors 
on their own lands under the direction of 
Dr. Knapp’s assistants. Instead of one 
scrub crop of cotton from a field a year, 
the farmer was taught to raise two and 
three crops a year from that field—to 
raise such crops as would enrich the soil 
and support the stock, which would fer- 
tilize the soil. “Never leave a field idle! 
When you are letting a field recuperate, 
give it a tonie by planting alfalfa and 
beans. Then feed your hay to the stock, 
which will give the fertility back to the 
soil and bring you an income in butter and 
milk and beef. The Southern climate per- 
mits double cropping. Plant a winter crop 
to make the winter resting period yield 


you an income! Grow all you eat! The 
price of hand labor is increasing. There- 


fore make two mules and one machine do 
the work of ten men. Then your house 
must be a home;” and so the sanitary 
kitchen (‘domestic science on wheels” ) came 
into being. From half a dozen demonstra- 
tion fields the movement has spread to 
60,000 different farms. The farmer who 
has the crack crop of the county suddenly 
finds himself a man of importance; and 
the improvement spreads by contagion. 


A High School for Country Life 


\ R. HILL is advocating a similar propa- 
i ganda for the wheat States, his idea 
being to have the agricultural college grad- 
uates of each State spend the summers out 
on the field in each county directing sci- 
entific methods on two or three fields in 
each county, the farmer to have the profits 
and supply the work and ground, the State 
to supply the seed and the farm doctor. 
Oklahoma has recently provided by law for 
a Demonstration Farm in each county, so 
that the movement of the university going 
out on wheels bids fair to revolutionize 
agricultural methods. 

Secretary Wilson holds that this great 
extension movement must go even farther. 
The present-day high school educates aiay 
from the farm into city life. Therefore there 
must be a high school for country  Jife. 
That means consolidated high sehools for 
each county, instead of little isolated coun 
try schools. Equipment and teaching staff 
will be of the best; and the idea is to 
have a motor-ear bring the children to the 
school, or else provide board so cheaply 
the students can live a university life at 
the school. Georgia and Towa and Minne 
sota and Maryland and parts of Canada 
have splendid types of these schools: but 
ninety-four per cent of the children never 
ao to high schools at all. Therefore agricul- 
ture, under whatever name—nature study, 
field work, or botany—must be taught in 
the common schools. Under one name or 
another, agricultural studies are now con- 
ducted in the country schools of thirty 
different States. 





Repeating Guns 
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SPORTSMEN! 
Write to-day for the 1910 Game Laws. 








There is a Remington Idea gun made 


Remington Autoloading Rifle, 
Remington Pump Gun 

Remington Autoloading Shot Gun § 
Remington . 


for big game 


Remington guns have proven the best in 


Sold by all first-class dealers 





A booklet of invaluable information to every sportsman 
Complete Game Laws revised July Ist, 1910, of every State in 
the Union and Canada. Also list of guides who know every haunt 
of birds, game and fish in’ New York and Maine hunting regions 


M: Send us your name and address, telling us the kind of gun and ammu- 
nition you use, and we will send you * copy of our 1910 Game Laws free 


hammerless—for your particular requirements. — 


» for ducks, 
of upland shooting. 
> Repeater, for small game and target shooting 


won 7 out of the last 13 Interstate Handicaps, over 50% of the 
winnings in the biggest shooting events of 1908, 1909 and 1910 to 
date—conclusively demonstrating Remington Idea merit. 

UMC Steel Lined Shells—you know how they are made and 
why they should be the best shells, but did you know that they have 
proven their title and are the undisputed champions > UMC Steel 
Lined Shells have won each and every one of the last 8 Interstate 
Handicaps, the largest shooting events of the world. 
choice of the best shooters and merit the confidence that they receive. 


Do not accep! a substitute 
us if your dealer does not carry U M Cor Remingten. 


U MC and Remington-— the perfect shooting combination 






























~Solid steel breech, 


quail and all kinds 


the test. They have 


They are the 


Communicate with 





SAME OWNERSHIP SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY 





Remington Arms Co., Dept. O: 9. _ Ilion, 


Agency, 299 Broadway, Dept 





Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. O: 9. _ Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ts ce and Steel Lined 


O:9 Ne 


SAME MANAGEMENT 


Cartridges 











Write for booklet “How to Organize Gun Clubs,” 
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For 


Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herts & Tallent, Architects 
John Thatcher & Son 


General Contractors 
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Permanent 


Buildings 








N intelligent investigation of the 
subject will convince any reason 
able buyer that Barrett Specifi 

cation Roofs are the only kind to uss 
on permanent structures. 

They have 
instances, a service of 


numerous 
ibove 20 vears, 
at a cost per year much less than that 
of any other form of roof covering. 

Such roofs are built of five plies 
of felt cemented together with coal 
tar pitch, the greatest waterproofing 
compound known, and covered with 
slag or gravel. 

The Barrett Specification 
not only quality and amount of ma 


given, in 


covers 


BARRETT MANUFAC 


New York Chica ge 


Pittsburg 


Philadelphia Bost St 


Minneapolis 


terial but defaz/s of application instead 
of simply reading ‘‘the roof shall be 
laid in the most approved manner.”’ 
That in many cases means the cheap 
est way the roof can be applied. 

The owner of any building who 
will order his roof laid according to 
the Barrett Specification and then 
insist that it be followed absolutely, 
is assured of a roof that will be free 
from leaks and dissatisfaction, and 

will give permanent protection at the 

lowest possible cost. 

Booklet covering the subject and 
containing the Barrett Specification 
in full mailed free on request. 

TURING CO. gif 


lat Cincinnati 
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| Overlooked Touring Land 


(Continued from page 18 


The UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT of UP-TO-DATE CARS 


Firestone 


Quick- 


Quic*: Demountable Rims 


To carry your spare tires inflated, ready for instant use. These Rims banish 
tire delays and road repairs from your motoring trips. When tire trouble comes, 
you merely substitute an already- inflated tire, rim and all, and be on your way 
again in 2 to 5 minutes, without hard work or even pumping-up. 


Firestone Quick-Detachable Demountable Rims have outdistanced all others 
in popular favor. They are already in use by all the leading motor car makers 
throughout the United States, the following of whom authorize us to publish their 


names in this connection: The Acme Motor Car Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
The Bartholomew Co. 
The Berkshire Car Co. . 
B. C. K. Motor Car Co. r 
Chadwick Engineering Works 
Chalmers Motor Co. 
Coates-Goshen Mfg. Co. 

Cole Motor Car Co. 

The Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp. 
The Croxton-Keeton Motor Co. 
Fal Motor Co. 





















































grove of maples, called a park, with a 
rickety, unpainted band-stand in front of 
it, where the “Harmonie” plays patriotic 
airs of a Saturday night. 

It is really quite startling to have this 
very creditable bronze jump at you by the 
roadside, apparently out of a tangled wil- 
derness. 

Longueuil is the town on the right bank 
of the St. Lawrence opposite Montreal, 
and from there a so od-sized ferryboat car- 
ries vehicles of all kinds over to the greater 
city. 

There is a good garage, but as there 
are not many cars in Montreal, prices are 
rather high for gasoline and washing. The 
same condition exists in Quebee, and in 
neither city is there much opportunity to 
use one’s car. In Montreal the medieval 
regulation still prevails which denies ad- 
mission of motors into parks. In Quebec 
the hills are so steep and numerous that 
there is little pleasure in automobiling. 
Outside the city, however, the roads are 
good and the scenery splendid. The run 
to Ste. Anne de Beaupré is as pleasant a 
short run as any one might wish for. 


— 


Cy 


a 





. I 
From the White Mountains Northward Inter-State Automobile Co. u 
Marion Motor Car Co. 


Matheson Automobile Co. 
Mercer Automobile Co. 
Moline Automobile Co. 
Moon Motor Car Co. 

Mora Company 

National Motor Vehicle Co. 
Owen Motor Car Co. 


ee: DRE are, of course,a number of routes, 
more or less attractive, to follow into 
Canada, in addition’to the run from Platts- 
burg to Montreal. There are two from 
northern New England to Quebee: one 
from the White Mountains via Lancaster, 
New Hampshire, and Sherbrooke, Province 


The up-to-date Firestone rims avoid the 
short lug and stay-bolt nuisance of other de- 
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of Quebec; the other from the Rangeley mountable rims,—do away with wedges and Packard Motor Car Co. 
Lakes via Jackman, Maine. Then there is other rusting parts, ensuring quick action at Palmer & Singer Mf Co 
the Buffalo-Niagara Falls-Hamilton route all times. The Pope Mfg. Co sf ; 
to Toronto; and one may also go in from And after your spare inflated tires have Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
Detroit. all been used up, you can still make any de- Pullman Motor Car Co. 
From the White Mountains the way into sired number of changes,—leaving the rim on Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
Canada is as simple as it is pleasant. But the wheel and operating the quick detachable Simplex Motor Car Co. 
it is surprising how little information one tim independently of the demountable feature. The Speedwell Motor Car Co. 
can obtain up there about the roads. _As a Any make of quick detachable clincher Springfield Motor Car Co. 
matter of fact, the route is practically tire will fit the Firestone rims; but the utmost Staver Carriage Co. 
straight, and good all the way to the bor tire service and satisfaction can be expected Studebaker Automobile Co. 
der. From Profile or Bethlehem it lies due only through the use of Firestone Tires. Made The Stuyvesant Motor Co. 
north to Lancaster. You can not go wrong in smooth treads for regular service and non- E.R. Thomas Motor Co. 
if you try, so well is the road posted. From skid treads for slippery streets. Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 


Laneaster to Colebrook is a delightful two 
hours’ run through the upper Connecticut 
River valley. 3ut even at Colebrook, 
which is only fifteen miles from the boun- 
dary, no one could tell me the name of the 
first Canadian town I must come to. We 
crossed the line in a wilderness, and after 
about twenty miles of picturesque travel 
along the edge of silent lakes, where deer 
feed by night and ducks rest by day, and 
through thick woods (where once we saw 
a little bear), and then down a beautiful 
valley with waving fields and many or- 
chards, we came to Coaticook. The road 
through the wilderness is rather bad, but 
it becomes fair in the valley. There is 
a ecustom-house at Coaticook, but if the 
hour grows late one might just as well ¢ 
push on to Sherbrooke, twenty-two miles 
farther, and go through the necessary for- | ¢ 


This is the ™ Thousand malities there the next morning. Sher- 

° . brooke is the place to spend the night, not 
Shootin’ Air-Gun” that Faidilohals lL have tried both. "aaa the 
yrroprietor of the Magog Ilouse is an en- q 

every boy has heard of. | }ialicctie motorist. eniacties 


From Sherbrooke one may go to. Mon- 


Let your Tire Equipment be the Most Approved and Up-to-date. 
Write for Booklet and Name of Nearest Demonstrating Dealer. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. Rin O1i0:"tnd all Principal Cites 





When you ask the 
dealer for “BUDS” 
take off the tin foil and 
be sure that the hall- 
mark of chocolate ex- 
cellence, the name 
- WILBUR, is stamped 
on the base of each piece 
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sh gue ede big, handsome KING 1000- | trea] via Waterloo and St. Johns, about 
shot, pe Pea: lever-action repeater at the one hundred miles; or to Qui bee. either via Cc H oO Cc O LA T E én 
nearest sporting-goods, hardware or toy-store. Thetford Mines or Victoriaville, one hun- f 
Tt shoots by compressed air, using air-rifle shot ; dred and thirty-seven miles. There is a — 
(BB shot can be used, but is less uniform in size ; ) difference of opinion as to which is the ; : 
isn’t a dangerous powder-rifle ; will give you a fine preferable of these two roads to the old wrk Baie , 
enjoyable, out-door sport, and teach you caution, | French city. I should advise the Victoria- ] 
~ , lf-reliance rille . » This ; s ars Is > ‘ ee . ] 
courage and self-reliance. ville —_ , Pha > Z a _ have no substitutes, but many imitations. 
Gri : < Railway. n dry weather the ‘ A ae I 
' pi soead ‘er : bet oe seen weather the The genuine Bud is the daintiest morsel A 
Z going 18 fair, Db é ei 2 e > 4 
. -_ = more 
roads are clay mires. If there has been ever —. in ay = and ' 
much rain, better leave the car and go up nutritious than any bonbon. Pt 
to Quebee by train. Gasoline is not likely At your dealer's generally or we —_- send more — 
» f “betwee she °| »¢ Thet- than a pound prepaid for $1.00- or trial size for 2§¢, 
to be found between Sherbrooke and Thet if you mention your dealer's name. B) 


} Al BR ford Mines or Victoriaville; and again not 
until you reach Levis, at the end of the 
R I F LES next day’s run. (Levis lies opposite Que- 





H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., 235 N. 3rd Street bs he 













































PHILADELPHIA ten | 
— bee on the St. Lawrence River.) 
Enc 
'. Well-Equipped Garages in the Towns 
Send for the KING Catalog today 
1 ty ea ly j s i ie GO to Quebee by way of the Rangeley 
S s > i Ss . ’ . an A — 

e ee omely manger, If you can’t Lakes and Jackman is rougher and =~ Care 
get a 7 rf eee, ree = money direct to | harder than by way of Sherbrooke. As far as REG US PAT OFF « a I 
us and we ship, express prepaid. the Rangeleys, and even for some distance 

The KING No. 5, 1ooo-shot, price $2.00 | beyond, the roads are good, but after that Fo M G r nteed ri 
(gun-metal finish $2.50), is the **Winchester’’ of | they are narrow, hilly, rutty, and _ tire- r en ua a . Ser 
Air-rifles. Frame and barrel «ne piece; nickel- | destroying. The accommodations along the OUR GUARANTEE. If the “Burrojaps” upper breaks through Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. for 
steel barrel, black walnut stock ‘; finest air-gun in route are poor, gasoline is hard to find, before the first sole is worn through, we will replace with a new pair FREE, PRICES va 

» scenery is uninteresting, » ani 4.00 
the world the scenery is uninteresting, and the ani WHY OUR GUARANTEE STANDS FOR QUALITY $4.50 

KING No. 4, 500-shot is jast like No. 5 but a mals one meets are so unaccustomed to the In manufacturing shoes that bear this guarantee, it is business for us to have as few shoes $5.00 , 
little lle p $ ‘ sight of a car that the horses jump fences as possible break through, otherwise it would not be profitable. For this reason Korrect Per Pair 
ittle smaller rice pt.75- ad try to climb tre nd thi do rush Shapes must be made from the best leather money can buy in order that we may be secure. 4 9 | 

; a. 4 e os s : 2 ames 
» sure YC ok 1O ““ IqQ’’ . . as ; 5 Bear in mind that this high standard Style No. 273 Ag 
. Be are you look for the word ‘‘KING"’ on the out and attempt to eat the tires. Style No. 272 enters not only into the quality but <= =—-—_ermsnmcsnah : 
side-plat " P oO as 2 ¢ it alse Corre P 
ide-plate. Except as mentioned already, there is 3 the gl on se gflne per nage ith 
The Markham Air. }Rifle Company no more difficulty in getting gasoline in fortable from the start. Try them. ay 
ous . . Canada where a car can travel than there 5,000 dealers sell them. If yours doesn't, ; ing 
The Original and "Largest Air- her se" : a send us his name and we will mail you ow é 
Rifle Factory in. the World is in the United States. In the cities and FREE illustrated cutalogue in colors, from 
larger towns there are well-equipped gar- which you can order direct A 

PLYMOUTH, MICEFIIGAN, U.S.A. | aces, and, in case anything should happen BURT & PACKARD CO. L 
Pacific Coast Off 717 Market St San Franciscc bv the w: the s ller towns usu; h , : Makers * 
PHIL B. BEKEART Comparsy Managers | -* _ AY’ rs ma : tally have 66 Field St., Brockton, Mass. " * 

~ versatile blacksmiths and any needed sup- | : Mus 
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Wy, 
Hot Water Bottle 


and Combination Fountain Syringe 





AY ore 
<PATENTED?)D 


A blessing 
to every 
member 




















No seams, joint 
or cement to give 
way, even though 
filled with boiling 
water. No wire used 
in the construction 
to eventually de- 
stroy the rubber. 
Never disappoints. 

Most economica! be- 
cause it will outlast two 

ordinary bottles. Costs 

Core Hot Water no more than many others. 

Bottle of your druggist. If he cannot supply you, order 

from us direct, giving his name, enclosing express or 

money order, and we will send it prepaid. Remember our 
guarantee (instead of “Caution’’) is your protection, 


lat., $1.75; 2 at., $2; 3 qt., $2.25; 4 qt., $2.50. Combi- 
nation Hot Water Bottle & Syringe, 2 at., $2.75; 3 qt., $3. 





Insist 
upon the 
Walpole Fusible 








WALPOLE RUBBER CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








SMITH'S VENTILATING 





SASH LOCK _ 


Protection and Ventilator Combined 
Protects the Home 
Ventilates the Sleeping Rooms 


HE most modern 
device for window 
attachment, but 


simple in its construe. 
tion. No cutting of 
sash necessary — per- 

mits the opening of eith- 
er bottom or topsash from 
one to six inches, but windows 
cannot be opened from the outside, 
nor does it interfere with screens. 
No house can afford to be without 


“ Smith’s Ventilating Sash Lock 


(Patent Applied For) 
Sent postpaid, United States, on receipt of 
25 cents, stamps or postal money order. 


















Agents wanted everywhere. 
Frank F. Smith Metal Window Hardware Co. 
54 Spring St., Newark, N. J. 

















A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 





Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 
It contains in one volume? 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Enowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Rnowiedge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table ot Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 


BILLIARD LESSONS 


by an expert will do more to make an expert of you than 
years of aimless practice. Our correspondence course of 
ten lessons with diagrams makes it possible for anyone 
to become proficient at slight expense. 
Endorsed by Schaefer, Hoppe and Sutton 
Complete Tuition, $10. Sample lesson, 25 cents. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE 
The Al Taylor School of Billiards 
Care Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ERICKSON LEG 


Does not chafe, overheat or draw end of stump 




















THE LARGEST LIMB FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
E. H. ERICKSON ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 
_9 Washington Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


. 
Keewatin Academy 
ith Season. A Tutorial School for Boys — The only 
school in the country which combines out-door sports 
in the winter, with study Expert Preparation for lead 
Ing universities. For catalog 4 address 
REGISTRAR, MERCER, WIS 


ALMA ( Educates sensibly Picked 

yr ve thorough instruction. 
G tive situation, climate 
: ood food; home cox ten. ~~ ~paratory. Collegiate 
lusic. Art. Elocution. Domestic Science. Tuition low 
Write R. I. Warner, M A., D.D., President, St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada. for terms prospectus 
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plies. It probably would not be safe to | 
count on securing an extra shoe in a small 
town, but I had to get fresh batteries at 
Coaticook, owing to an accident to my 
magneto—and there were plenty of dry bat- 
teries to be had. At Sherbrooke I had my 
storage battery charged at the electric- 
light station. 


The Three-Day Touring Card 


ET us now turn to the customs formali- 

4 ties. The Blue Book will tell you, for 
instance, that Messrs. So-and-So at Such-a- 
Place (on the border) will furnish Cana- 
dian license number and bond for a small 
fee. But as no bond is now required of 
the tourist, the ‘small fee” may justly be 
looked upon as a species of graft. 

The Canadian Government issues a “‘three- 
days” ecard, which allows the tourist to 
enter Canada with his car and _ personal 
effects without any more formality than 
the signing of the ecard in duplicate. This 
three days’ permit entails no fee whatever. 
Its sole object is to permit American mo- 
torists free progress to Canada on short 
three-day trips. By special arrangement, 
this time may be extended to a week or 
ten days. 

The customs brokers suffer by this regu- 
lation, because there is no money in it for 
them, but they still have a way of flim- 
flamming people. The three days’ permit 
was issued for the first time in August, 
1908. Before that time there was nothing 
like it. The nearest thing to it was a three 
months’ permit, which not only covered 
automobiles, but also tourists’ outfits, like 
canoes, tents and such, and_ theatrical 
scenery. This three months’ permit neces- 
sitated the signing of a bond for twice the 
estimated value of the duty on the article 
brought in. The Government arranged to 
take the bonds of guarantee companies, so 
as to avoid the difficulty Americans would 
experience in getting personal sureties. 
Customs brokers kept these guarantee 
bonds in their offices, and these were the 
bonds the tourists signed. The customs 
broker charged the American tourist five 
dollars for this service. One dollar would 
have been a reasonable charge. 


Licenses and Graft 


he STOMS brokers who are inclined to 
graft still keep these bonds in their 
offices. They use them, not only on the per- 
son who comes under their provisions legiti- 
mately (that is, the three months’ tourist, 
and him they charge far too much), but 
they also use them as a bond for three-day 
tourists, most of whom are not acquainted 
with the provisions of the law. This is 
the way they still get five dollars out of 
the uninitiated, and sometimes ten or fif 
teen, as the case may be. It is not neces- 
sary to have any dealings whatever with 
a customs broker. All the tourist has to 
do is to apply for a card at the Canadian 
Customs Office when he crosses the border. 
He can get. his Provincial license and num- 
bers when he reaches Montreal or Quebec 
or Toronto, or wherever he may be going. 
There are comparatively so few automo 
biles in Canada that the poliee pay little 
heed to the requirements of the law con 
cerning tag and number. I traveled 
around Montreal unmolested for several 
days last summer without any Provincial 
number. 

In the Province of Quebec automobile 
licenses are issued by the Provincial Treas 
urer. The registration fee is five dollars 
and the tags two dollars, and, in addition, 
the owner must pay annually an operator’s 
fee of five dollars. 

In the Province of Ontario the regula- 
tion fee issued by the Provincial Secretary 
is four dollars, including the markers. 
This permit is good for the calendar year 
only. The renewal fee is two dollars, but 
the tags issued with the first license are 
good from year to year. 

Chauffeurs’ licenses are required, the fee 
in Quebee being five dollars, including 
badge; in Ontario, one dollar with badge. 


A Serviceable Document 


ie MAY be well to warn American tour- 
ists that on leaving the United States 
it is advisable to stop at the custom-house 
on the border and secure from the collector 
a paper showing the name and number of 
one’s automobile 
baggage. This costs nothing—but time 

and will save time on reentering the land 
of the free and intelligent. The little 
document will prove to the suspicious Cer 
berus at the American custom-house that 
your car is really an American car, and 
that you really took it into Canada your 
self, and that you are not trying to import 
into the United States an American-made 


and a description of one’s | 








is the Model 11 
Remington 


Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 





The One Complete Writing-Adding Machine 






















It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it 
gives the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes 
as many copies as you want; it does everything. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 




















The Irwin is the Only 


Solid Center Stem Bit 
Made in Every Size and Style 


VERY Irwin Bit is guaranteed—price refunded if 
E not satisfactory. It is the strongest, easiest, 

and fastest-boring bit made. The Irwin Auger 
Bit will not clog and will bore clean and true without 
tearing the wood in the end or side of either the 
hardest or softest of woods. 

Be sure to insist on seeing the name —THE IRWIN 
—on the bit you buy in your own protection. Ifthe 
bit is not branded “The IRWIN,”’ it is not a gen- 
uine Irwin Bit. 





For the home, farm, factory and shop, the Irwin 
stands supreme among auger bits. It means faster 
work—easier work—better work. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Price Refunded 


“Trwin’”’ Bits are all carefully turned on a lathe, to 
make them absolutely true and accurate, and are 
highly finished—full polish. 

Each bit passes through 
fifty hands, and the heads 
and cutters are all sharpened 
hand files. 


Here is my name; 





and finished by 


Slightest Trouble in Obtain- 
ing Them, Write Us. 


My Address ... 





car bought in Canada. I neglected this | 
formality once, and wasted considerable 
time talking to a numskull who had it in 
his power to put me to much inconvenience. 
But this was our dear American customs 


service not Canada’s They are more 
civil, civilized, and sensible there. 
I 


of Irwin's (8.- 


THE IRWIN AUGER 
BIT COMPANY 


Largest in the World 
| Station 1-2 Wilmington, Ohio 


Dealer Sign..... 


Dealer's Address 


His Jobber is 











PSSSSSS SS SSSSeBeESEEEEEEEESEEESEE SEES EES EEE SEES 


Reader Note.—Send us this Coupon, filled out as requested, 
and we will see that you are supplied with an Irwin Case or Roll 
(for 324g quarters, if you purchase $2.00 worth; or for 204g quar 
ters if you purchase $1.00 worth of Irwin Bits at your dealer’s), 


THE IRWIN AUGER BIT CO., Station I-2, Wilmington, Ohio 


also my dealer has signed his name that I have 
purchased 8....of Irwin Bits from him. 


2046 size.....or 32% size;.....or Irwin Roll—20% size. or 32% 
All Good Dealers sell ‘‘Irwin’’ ee ‘(Check which you want) Free. 
Auger Bits. If You Have the My Name. 


Have your dealer sign coe name and say amount of your Purchase 
so his jobber’s name and address 





FREE 
Roll or Case 


Write us and we will 
see that you are sup- 
plied at no extra charge 
with our handsome 
“Irwin’’ cases or handy 
rolls. For home and 
farm, factory and shop, 
for craftsmen, carpen- 
ters and mechanics, we 
supply, free of charge, 
our quarter-sawed, 
hardwood, finely pol- 
ished cases, having 
folding lid and sliding 
drawer. (Two sizes, 
20% quarters and 32% 
quarters.) Each Irwin 
Bit is regularly 
wrapped in oiled paper, 
comes highly finished— 
full polish—the heads 
and cutters all sharp- 
ened and finished by 
hand-filing—a perfect 
product. 


Next to the hammer, 
saw and screwdriver, 
Irwin Auger Bits are 
the most useful of 
carpentering tools, and 
every man who has a 
home should have a set 
of Irwin’s. 


I want an Irwin Case 
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You Are An Expert Head Barber 


HAT is, if you own an AutoStrop Safety Razor. For 

you can whip it out and strop a fine shaving edge onto it 

as expertly as he can; as readily and handily as he can; 
and just as quickly as he can. 

With that fine stropped edge you can remove your beard just 
as feelinglessly as he does—with no more sensation than in having 
your hair cut. 

When you get expert stropping (done automatically for you by 
the razor itself ) you will find shaving is the easiest matter in the world. 


Dealers Also Read This 


on 30 days’ free trial. Don’t wait until 
you can go tothe store. You'll forget it 
as Consists of one self- 
stropping silver-plated ra- 
zor, 12 fine blades and 
strop, in handsome case. 
Price $5.00, which will 
probably be your total 
shaving expense for years, 
blade often 


GET ONE! TRY IT! 


If it doesn’t give you a head barber shave, 
take it back. The dealer has authority 
from us to refund your — 
money. 






He loses noth- 
ing, for we would refund 
him his cost or give him 
new razors in exchange 
for any returned ones. 
Telephone or write 
your dealer ow to send you 
an AutoStrop Safety Razor 


as one lasts 
six months to one year. 


BOOKLET FREE 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 
Box 17, Station F, New York; 
233 Coristine Bldg. , Montreal; 
61 New Oxford St., London. 


OUR SHAVING 


By not sending for it, your shaving 
will probably stay just as bad as it is. 
Will you wait, and forget it? Or, 
will you write for ‘*The Slaughter 
Of The Innocents’’ 


Far Quicker, Handier Than 
A No-Stropping Razor 


new £ 
Strops, Shaves, Cleans, 


Without Detaching Blade 
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IN the purchase of automobile tires the consumer has to 

take much for granted. A mere outward examination, 
especially to the inexperienced eye, will reveal little of the 
real merits of the product. Hidden in the process of manu- 
facture are the quality-determining factors—design, mate- 
rials, experience, workmanship. 


\Y/ HEN so much depends on say-so or guarantee, the 
business reputation and integrity of the maker is of 
greatest importance. 








“THE Fisk Rubber Company was started years ago on a 


basis of honest value and honest dealings. By stead- 
fastly adhering to these first principles business has been 
developed to the splendid proportions of today. 


HE Fisk Guarantee stands on integrity never questioned. 

Seventeen direct and permanent Fisk Branches have 
been established in the principal cities so that users every- 
where may obtain Fisk Quality products at all times under 
square-deal conditions. 





We present a list of these branches which you ave 
invited to inspect. Fisk Quality Literature on request 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Department P Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


{ East—Boston, Springfield, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo. West—Denver, 
BRANCHES - Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Middle West and South —Cleveland, 
' Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta. 
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The Church in Our Town 


¢ THIS is the fourth instalment of ““The Church in Our Town”? letters which were 


received and accepted during Collier’s recent contest. 


The prize winners were pub- 


lished in the issue of July 2, and the second and third groups on July 16 and August 13. 


From time to time we shall publish more of these short articles. 


‘yr 
The contest was suggested 


by the letter of a New England clergyman which appeared in Collier’s for April 9 


A New-Old Conception of the Church 


T WOULD be new to much of the 

chaotic, whirling, nebulous thought 

of to-day. To large areas of the 

field of modern intellectual activity 
it is apparently archaic, obsolete, or even 
altogether unknown. But it is older than 
our New Testament. It may be said to 
be Pauline. It had fully formed itself in 
the mind of the great Apostle when he 
wrote Ephesians, Colossians, Corinthians. 
And it is still the quick, potential germ 
of the richest and loftiest worship, and 
of the most aggressive, acceptable, and 
effective service. It is the conception of 
the Church as the body of Christ. Will 
it be said that this is a figure of speech? 
Tf so, it shall be answered that it is not 
mere rhetoric, not a poetic extravagance, 
not an attempt to concrete a superheated 
creation of devout faney. The figure throbs 
and pulses: it is warm with life: it stands 
for a fact of tremendous force. Will it 


| he contended that this is of the nature of 





mysticism—that at least we here lend 
ourselves to the service of that cloudy, 
hardly real, trackless, and perhaps un- 
attainable thought and life? If so, it is 
replied that there is a mysticism which 
is the nursing mother of sustained devo- 
tion and of prevailing might. 

The Christ Himself stands responsible 
for the conception in that He promised 


to return to His friends and to abide 
with them. “TIT am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” is a kindred saying. Indeed, 


the idea was not unknown to lofty souls 
of the older dispensation: A real imma- 
nence of Jehovah, His actual presence 
with His people, was their consolation, 
their confidence, their strength. If the 
Church to-day would experience the long- 
desired and much talked about revival of 
gladness and power, let her return to and 
fully realize this more than dynamic— 
this vital—central—supreme conception: 
Let her come to know again that she is 
the body of her Lord—that body of which 


the Christ is head, and spirit, and life. 
As is the Church universal, spiritual, in- 
visible, so also is the Chureh local and 


visible as regards dominating impulses, 
governing principles, the source of wis- 
dom, and the secret of persistence and 
self-projection. And the particular, visi- 
ble, local Church everywhere (in town, 
city, village, rural place) will find her- 
self, and enter large and readily opening 
doors of opportunity, and fulfil her mis- 
sion to mankind in proportion as 
comes to know herself as thus related to 
her Lord—to know herself as His body. 
It is not claimed that this relationship 
may be accounted for by any human phi- 
losophy, or that it is to be defined in the 
terminology of any of the sciences, or that 
the analogy is to be pressed into all con- 
ceivable details. It is enough that the 
figure holds and is true in respect of the 
major conditions and accidents and fune- 
tions of being, and it need not occasion 
any sort of alarm that the presence and 
the animating and controlling activity of 
the Christ in His Church are demonstrable 
only to faith. In truth, our religion, after 
all, is only one of the great religions of 
historv—a cult, with nothing better than 
a stupendous fiction for its beginnings and 
its perpetuating force- unless it be su- 
pernatural. Which is much the 


she 


Same as 


to say that it is. from first to last and 
all the wav through, a religion of faith. 
And to faith its greater postulates are 


realities—realities defying explanation and 
spurning logical proof. 


And it is affirmed, affirmed most confi 
dently, that when by faith the Chureh 
shall know herself as the body of the 


Christ. her attitude will again be that of 
jovfulness and praise, her voice that of 


triumph as at the first, and her activi- 
ties—as never before—will be transform- 
ing, reconstructive, saving. This new-old 


conception, once again fully formed in her 
mind, will minister to all the active and 
passive excellences of individual and com- 
munity character, to all the graces which 
adorn and all the virtues which conquer 
and achieve. The ideal organism will mas- 
ter and control or supersede mere organ- 
while noisy and cumbrous ma 
will yield to the touch of His 


ization 
chinery 


wisdom and life or give place to His all- 
subduing and all-controlling might. 
E. W. Wiyrrey, Culpeper, Va. 


From a Satirist 


AM Methodist enough to know that 

I am a sinner, Presbyterian enough 

to know that I don’t deserve forgive- 

ness, Episcopalian enough not to let 
it worry me. I ought to know all about 
the Chureh in Ourtown. 

It’s a busy place. Hardly a week passes 
but some cheerful martyr wears herself 
out getting up an entertainment which 
the other cheerful martyrs pay twenty-five 
cents to sit through. They haven’t had 
a particularly brilliant session, perhaps, 
but they go home without having done 
anything disgraceful, and they are rela- 
tively satisfied. Also, they have helped 
buy a carpet or educate a Chinaman or 
pay the minister’s wages. 

It has a decided influence. It makes 
the town a lot more pious than it would 


otherwise be. I know men that will not 
go fishing on Sunday because of their 


Church connections. Others are protected 
in the same way from the snares of beer 
and poker. As for any uplift beyond the 
dead level of public morality, that is an- 
other question. It teaches unselfishness— 
by platitude: but platitudes do not sink 
very deep. In intellectual matters, the 
Chureh is a trailer. It measures every 
social and scientific question by the “Word 
of God,” and admits that God hasn’t 
spoken in nineteen centuries. Once in a 
while one of her followers will eateh a 
mighty inspiration from the life of Jesus 
and will galvanize her dry respectability 
into a militant foree for progress. But 
only once in a while. Oftener the passion- 
ate lover of humanity has to go chureh- 
less and forsaken the way his Master went. 

The Chureh has its good points, and I 
would not condemn it wholesale. But it 
is certainly in an agony of cross purposes. 
Its hardest problem seems to be to get rid 
of Jesus. If it doesn’t, Jesus may capture 
it. The Chureh no sooner establishes its 
claim upon society by lifting the moral 
tone of a community than an echo from 
the Nazarene is heard declaring that right- 
eousness is as filthy rags. It no 
gains a vietory for the protection of prop- 
erty rights than Jesus says: “If any man 
take away thy goods, ask them not again.” 
It no sooner gets a prodigal reformed and 
his bank account started than Jesus says: 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth.” It even gets a man saved by grace 
in the only orthodox fashion when Jesus 
is heard telling some graceless skeptic on 
the outside: “Tnasmuch as ve did it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it unto me. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

Ourtown is not different 
town and Theirtown in this. The Chureh 
ean not be laughed down by its enemies 
any more than it can be jollied by the 
preachers into becoming a world-inspira- 


sooner 


from Your- 


tion. It will remain a conservator of cor- 
rect habits and a check against any sud- 
den inpouring of divine truth. It would 
be more consistent without Jesus and it 
may have to crucify Him again. But it 
will go on in the name of Christ (pro- 
tected by a sort of international copy- 
right) to preach whatever doctrine will 


best subserve the powers that be. 

It will baptize our children as long as 
we believe in the horseshoe and the rab- 
bit’s foot. It will bury our loved ones 
as long as grief and hope shall conceive 
and bring forth superstitions, and we will 
seek its pious sanetion on all sorts of 
matings and mismatings until the world 
learns that only love is holy. 

Those who would kill the Chureh know 
not what they do. It is the greatest force 
in Ourtown for respectability and order 
When men out of work. women ex- 
ploited and little children enslaved, it is 
to the Church that we must turn to keep 
them obedient and law-abiding. Nothing 
could save society if the Chureh should 
In its war upon Jesus it were bet- 
ter that Jesus should be the one to die. 
He would rise again. I’m not so sure 
about the Church in Ourtown. 

Cuartes W. Woon, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ou can have an object lesson in the use 
of the Gillette on any sleeping car in 
America. 

Most men who shave on the train use the 
Gillette. They can shave quickly—with no 
stropping, no honing—shave smoothly and 
clean up all the corners, with no danger from 
the lurch or motion of the car. 

A bridegroom on the Canadian Pacific 
acquired a three-days’ growth of beard. 
Despair was written on his face. A kindly old 
gentleman loaned him a Gillette—and received 
the united thanks of two fond hearts. 

Men who travel much become very prac- 
tical. They go in for efficiency—get down to 
necessities. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building 


Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 


Tourists and travellers are the staunchest 
advocates of the Gillette. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many thousand Gillettes are 
sold every year through their example and 
recommendation. 

Be progressive. Keep a Gillette on your 
home washstand—take it with you when you 
travel. Spread around seme of the Gillette 
sunshine. Wear the smile of the man who 
can shave without stropping or honing. Life 
is brighter when a clean face is an every 
morning habit. 


Standard Set $5. Blades 50c. and $1.00. 


ligt billed 


- Second Street, Boston 


bl Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 a Alexander Street, Montreal 


Factories : Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 











Comfort after shaving 


Before drying your face 
apply a few drops of 


FDP INAUDS 


LILAC VEGETAL 


It is extremely fragrant and 
refreshing. Ask your barber. 
For sale by dealers every- 
where. Price 75 cts. for a 
6 oz. bottle. A testing bot- 
tle will show you the supe- 
nor quality of this delightful 
preparation. 












DELICIOUS , 

in flavor without the *% 

presence of sugar. 
EFFICIENT 

as a cleanser without “‘grit.”’ 
All That is Beneficial 


without any injurious effect. 












Cleans—Preserves—Polishes 
An inch twice a day saves the teeth 
from decay. Trial tube for 4 cents 


\. COLGATE & CO. 
N55 John St..N.Y. 








COMES OUT 

A RIBBON 

LIES FLAT ON 
: THE BRUSH 
Parfumerie ED. PINAUD gt 


316 Ed. Pinaud Bldg. NEW YORK 


Send 10 cents to our American offices 
for a miniature testing bottle 

















the works of Maxfield Parrish, Howard 


The 1910 Catalogue of 



















Marlin &£ 


Model 


Repeating Rifles "si; 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 
on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 

I The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and_ perfectly adjusted. 
It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between your head 
and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting 


into the action. The side ejection throws shells away from line of 
sight and allows instant repeat shots always. 


Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is 
a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the 7Zzr/n characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Marlin hi Frearms Co. 


17 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


Pyle, Frederic Remington, Jessie Willcox Smith and other foremost American artists. 


A feature of the book this year is a series of full-page pictures and intimate sketches of the artists themselves. 
3 


For 15 Cents we will send you this Book prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with your first purchase of $1.00 or more. 


and Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful Arabian Nights 
Pictures of Children—132 in all, it 
contains 132 illustrations of 


p *. * ‘ ‘ . ° 
Collier Art Prints This book is a thing of beauty and of educational value—too valuable to send free—but when you realize that it contains 20 Gibson reproductions, 25 Remingtons, 


and Wonder Tales Prints, Edward Penfield’s Animal Pictures for the Nursery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


s certain you wili want the book and. some of the pictures as well. Mail 15 cents in stamps. Address 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


igent for 


Canada: WILLIAM BRIGGS, 29 Richmond Streei West, Toronto, On 





IN ANSWERING TUESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 9 





Why You and Every Member of Your 
Family Should Use Dioxogen 


Dioxogen is a re/iable protection against in- 
fection and infectious diseases: it is the enemy 
of harmful germ life and all unhealthy conditions. 
Its application in many of the accidents and 
emergencies of every day life prevents the 
development of serious complications from 
apparently simple causes. Its every day use 
for the toilet promotes continued good health 
and promotes good looks through the medium 
of rea/ hygienic cleanliness. 


Dioxo 





For the mouth and teeth— 
a thorough cleanser 





ei 


should be in every home and should be used 
by every member of every family where good 





health and good looks are properly appreciated. 
Why You Should Always Ask for Dioxogen by Name 


Dioxogen is made on/y by the Oakland 
Chemical Co. and should not be compared 


with ordinary ‘‘peroxide” so commonly used 
for bleaching hair, etc. Dioxogen is entirely different: 
it is made exc/usively for personal toilet and medicinal 
use and is free from all the objectionable characteristics 
of ordinary “peroxide.” Dioxogen is always safe, always 
harmless, and always efficient. You take no chance 
when you buy Dioxogen, because no matter where you 
buy it, you know what you are getting. The mame is 
your protection; the mame is your guarantee. Dioxogen 
is sold, when asked for, by nine 
out of ten drug dealers; three 
sizes—small (5% oz.) 25c, medium 
(10% oz.) 50c, large (20 oz.) 75c. 


Used as a gargle, prevents 
sore throat, tonsilitis, etc. 


Some of the Uses of 
DIOXOGEN 


For the Mouth and Teeth 
As a Gargle 

As a Nasal Douche 

After Shaving 

For Wounds and Cuts 
For Burns and Scalds 

For Boils, Abscesses, Etc. 
To Stop Nose Bleed 

For Skin Affections 


We believe that every reader of Collier’s will 
become a permanent user of Dioxogen if we can 
make each one understand its usefulness and 


Excellent after shaving 
and for the complexion 


worth. We believe this so thoroughly that we 
are willing to send a full 2 oz. bottle free of charge 
upon receipt of request—either postal or letter. 
Each sample costs us, including postage, nearly 
20 cents. We know so well what Dioxogen will 
do that we are willing to spend that amount to 
prove its value to every reader of Collier’s. 
Will you give us the opportunity? 


The Oakland Chemical Co.,81 Front St., New York 


For the Complexion 

For Insect Bites and Bee Stings 
For Ear Ache 

For ‘‘Pink Eye,’’ Styes, Etc. 

For Chapped Hands and Face 

For Sunburn 

For Perspiration Odors 

For Manicuring 

For the Sick Room 

For Removing Bandages that Stick. 
For Sprains, Bruises, Etc. 

And many others equally important 








